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ONTH of spatters, splash and thaw, 
Dreariest month I ever saw — 
Dirty, wet and tiresome, very,— 

February ! 





Even brave, cheerful Lucy Larcom who found the 
sunny side of most things in life and nature says this 
of the neglected, slighted month of February. 


There seems to be neither beauty nor inspiration in 
this month to touch artist or poet. Look through all 
the selections and quotations of poets and nature 
lovers and February is completely jumped in the 
calendar. January has the tonic of the new year 
holidays, and March stirs the Spring pulses, but 
February seems powerless to win friends. 


We enter a protest right here. The month has a 
hope and a promise of fruition in it. Nature is well- 
nigh rested and begins to dream of early spring work 
and to look after the first pussy willows. Humanity 
has plodded and toiled all winter with the greatest 
zeal of the year, and now sights the use and the 
benefit of it. 


Particularly is this the case in the school-room. 


Teachers and children are acquainted now and if 


there is ever to be an adaptation of temperament and 
environment it has been accomplished by this time. 
The wheels are running smoothly, the goal of the 
year's work is already in sight, and the pathway 
toward it is fairly free from obstructions. The inex- 
perienced teacher who dreamed of roses in her work 
has not so far found them thornless, but has learned 
where to expect the thorns and to save the w ounds. 
Those, again, to whom school-room work is “ second 
nature” from longer experience, have reached the 
heart of the work sooner, no doubt, accustomed as 
they are to penetrate beneath all kinds of forbidding 
exteriors. But with both these classes of teachers 
the work of the year is now in full swing and the 
last half will pass far swifter and pleasanter. 
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Again, how can the month that holds the birthday 
of Washington be a silent partner in the year’s asso- 
ciation? This day is the best occasion of all for the 
training of the little citizens in primary schools in 
love of country and devotion to its interests. Decor- 
ation day has a’sadness in it that forbids many dem- 
onstrations of patriotic fervor that ought to be kindled 
in the heart of every little child born in America. 
And to the teachers of little children of other nation- 
alities this is a royal opportunity to bring them close 
to the Stars and Stripes under which they find the 
liberty and the fullness of a public school education 
that they can find nowhere else. 

Teachers who feel that it is a waste of time to give 
the necessary preparation to the observance of this 
day in the school-room make a mistake as to the 
real benefit of such occasions upon the minds of 
little children. The greatness of the “ Father of his 
Country ” will always be associated in the minds of 
the wee folks with the happy celebration of the day, 
which the teachers, who are in the spirit of it, can 
make for them. No text-book facts in after years 
will ever cling to their memory as will the impres- 
sion left by the little school commemoration when 
the heart was softened and-the memory stimulated by 
a “good time.” 


A variety of material for the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday has been arranged for this number. 
Some of it is presented ready made, such as dialogues, 
tableaux, songs, and recitations, and other portions 
have been given in narrative form,—‘*Our Flag” 
and the “ Boyhood of Washington ”— that the teachers 
may select such parts as suit their different grades 
and adapt them to individual capacity. The two ex- 
ercises in Entertainment, can be given asa whole, or 
parts can be taken from each to make a whole. The 
stirring song ‘‘ The Natal Day” will be a fine addi- 
tion to the musical part of the program. 


The engraving of W ashington, to which allusion 
was made last month, will commend itself to every 
teacher who desires to put the best pictures before 
the children. A wide cardboard mat can be easily 
made for the engraving and the whole twined with 
evergreens for a centre of interest in the birthday 
ceremonies. Afterwards a simple frame, and it is 
ready to decorate the walls of the school-room. 





The teachers will get a generous glimpse into the 
primary rooms of La Porte, (Ind.) by studying the 
several exhibit pages of their primary work given in 
this issue. Dr. Hailmann’s reputation as an educator 
will give interest to the work that shows for itself, 
in small measure, what is attempted by way of lan- 


guage and  thought-expression. It is greatly 
regretted that the color work, of which La Porte 
makes abundant use is not given, owing to the 


inability to reproduce it by our processes. 
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Temperament in Teaching. 
At Graduation. 


E have never graduated so promising a 
class,” said a normal school principal to 

the president of the board, at the close of 
commencement exercises. “Did you notice partic- 
ularly what a wonderful production the valedictorian 
gave us to-day? She became the leader of her class 
before-the year was half out. She is a young lady 
of great promise, daughter of Dr. Russell of O , 
She has inherited fine ability to begin with, has 
splendid health, and a perseverance that takes her 
over every obstacle. It is easy to prophesy a bril- 
liant career for her.” 

* Will she teach?” 

“O, yes. ‘She is an enthusiast on the subject of 
teaching. She has had no experieu.¢ outside of her 
teaching in the model room this year, but she will 
succeed, no matter where she is placed. No such 
word as fail for her. She is already engaged for 
next year in the city schools in R——-; the best in 
the state, you know.” 

* What kind of work will she have? In the high 
school ?” 

“No, she is to be a primary teacher. 
always had a preference for primary work.” 

“But is her manner gentle enough to deal with 
little children? Her eyes are pretty black, you 
know, and her voice has a something jarring in it 
that took away much of the pleasure of hearing her 
to-day. Has she got along well with the little chil- 
dren this year?” 

“ Y-e-s,” said the principal, “she has always had 
good results. O, yes, she is a very bright girl; very 
bright.” 


és 





She has 


Six Months Later. 


“I muét take my little girl from her school,” said 
an intelligent, patient-looking mother, to the princi- 
pal of the largest school in the city of R “ She 
grows more nervous and irritable every day. I 
hardly know the child, as the little girl that entered 
Miss Russell’s room, three months ago. Ihave just 
spent an hour in that room myself, and I understand 
it allnow. My head is in a whirl and all my nerves 
are on edge.” 

“Ah! what was the matter?” asked the principal, 
calmly. 

“Why, the whole atmosphere of that room is a 
drive —a whirl. Every child is keyed up, as if 
something might happen any minute. Miss Russell 
flies from one thing to another, snapping the black- 
board with her pointer, and talking continually in 
that dreadful voice ;— Mr. James, it would drive me 
wild to hear that voice one week.” 

“JT am very sorry madam, that you take your little 
girl from the room. Miss Russell came to us with 
the highest recommendations, and her children sre 
making excellent progress.” 

“*Progress!’ but at what a fearful cost to the chil- 
dren. I care far more for the health and disposition 
of my child than for her intellect. Time enough for 
that in the future. Iam very sorry to find fault. I 
am an old teacher myself and my sympathies are 
always with the teachers, but Miss Russell is out of 
place. She should never have dreamed of a primary 
room. Can you not tell her so, and prevent any 
more harm being done ?” 

The principal sat alone in his office that night 
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greatly perplexed. He bad felt the truth of all this © 
for weeks. But what could he do. To remove a 
successful( ?) teacher for an unfortunate temperament 
would he without precedent. The world wasn’t up 
to that point yet. It would be at the cost of his 
position to stir up the whole community by changing 
a teacher who led her class at the “normal,” who 
graduated with honors and percents that looked sky- 
ward, who could unravel the whole system of peda- 
gogical philosopy no matter who kinked it, who was 
a favorite in society, played the church organ, and 
whose father had influential “ friends on the board.” 
What could he say, even if his courage should rise 
to the point of saying anything? 

“Gentlemen, this young lady ought never to be a 
teacher in any school-room, but especially in the 
primary grades. She has not the right temperament 
for a teacher.” 

He said that to himself to see how it would sound 
as the shadows crept slowly into the room after every 
body had departed. Then he shivered and smiled 
hopelessly as he foresaw the result of such a remark 
to the honorable gentlemen at the next monthly meet- 
ing. As well ask for a path to the moon. 

“No,no; Ican never do that. It would be utterly 
useless, and I should be accused of every purpose 
but the true one. And yet that lady was right though 
I didn’t tell her so. Iam glad to escape myself from 
that room every time I go into it. And it will be 
no use to talk to Miss Russell, either,I fear. She is 
in the “know it all” stage to begin with, and then 
how can she conquer her inheritance of that temper- 
ament and that voice ?” 

Mr. James put on his hat and went home. His 
conscience was a good deal pacified because he had 
gone so far as to analyse the matter and decide as to 
the right of it. He didn’t see that he could do any- 
thing more. 

Now is not Miss Russell, who is the immediate 
cause of the trouble, the least to blame of any con- 
cerned? She is inexperienced, and overblest with 
energy, yet with the conceit of youth and success is 
doing the best she can from her point of view. The 
normal principal who let her go forth with his recom- 
mendation as a teacher, and far worse as a primary 
teacher, knew perfectly well that she was unfitted by 
temperament for such an occupation ;— why did he 
not have the conscience and courage to tell her so? 

So long as normal and training schools have 
neither the power nor the courage to weed out their 
classes, retaining only those who are temperament- 
ally fitted to be teachers —other things being equal 
— this evil will go on. The accumulated result of 
the evil is beyond human estimate. Children have a 
right to the best influences. Who can be forgiven 
for robbing them of this right ? 

E. D. K. 


Love, Hope and Patience. 


“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, hope, and patience —. these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day 
When overtasked, both Love and Hope 
Beneath their load give way ; 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both.” 
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Writing in the First Grade. 


By Supr. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


HOULD little children when they start to school be 
S taught to write with pen and ink the first year? I an- 
swer in the affirmative with a dig “ves.” 

Any other method is illogical, nonsensical and a waste of 
time. The plea made by ignorant superintendents and lazy 
teachers that little children are unable to dip the pen into 
ink without inking their fingers and hands and clothes and 
faces and writing-books and desks, is on a par with the 
statement that little boys and little girls can not be taught 
to keep their hands and faces clean, or how to use a knife, 
fork, or a spoon when eating at the table. 

More than fifteen years ago in the schools of Kansas City, 
the first attempt was made, so far as I know, in the United 
States to use pen and ink in the lower grades. In a month 
after the children enter the lowest primary grade, they begin 
with pen and ink. Children who write with lead pencils 
and slate pencils have, at some time in their lives, to begin 
the use of pen and ink. The longer this is deferred, the 
more they have become accustomed to the use of the slate 
and lead pencils, and habit is thus fixed into form, and the 
child finds it exceedingly diffiicult to take up a new instru- 
ment, which. requires a different pressure and a different 
management altogether from those with which he has worked. 
It is the breaking up, if successfully accomplished, of that 
fixed state of the muscles which has been acquired by con- 
stant practice, during years of pencil work, that makes ink 
writing so difficult. 

As to the practical working with the pen and ink, the little 
children, as well as the larger ones, must be taught at once 
how to dip the pen into the ink, how to give the pen a little 
shake so as to prevent the ink’s dropping off the pen point, 
how to hold the pen, how to sit with feet squarely and firmly 
on the floor, with the back straight, the hips and shoulders 
in proper position, the head held in such a way as to see the 
paper, pen point, and the pen holder; in other words, to 
keep the pen point and top of the pen holder and the nose 
in the same straight line. This is the mechanical part of 
the writing —getting ready to do it: 

Prior to this, however, the form of the letter itself, which 
the child is to make, must be thoroughly fixed in the mind 
from the chart or the writing book, or as perfect a model as 
the teacher can make. The child gets the idea of the form 
of the letter ; he studies this form and thus thinks about it 
when he is going to make it; he works in an intelligent 
manner. It is through the forms that he learns the prin- 
ciples of penmanship. He analyzes at every step. The 
steps now enumerated are :— 

1. Accurate position of the whole body; 2. Pen posi- 
tion; 3. The ideal conception or form in the child’s mind ; 
4. The concentration of his mind upon what he is going to 
do,—the thought element; 5. The execution of the work 
itself ; 6. Analysis and synthesis. 

With care and proper instruction the little child will go 
about this work a little more slowly, it is true, but with no 
more difficulty than a class in the third or fourth grade that 
has not been taught how to use pen and ink. This work, 
as well as all other school work, is accomplished step by 
step. Any faithful teacher who will work at it intelligently, 
systematically, and with a good plan, can do it; but sloven, 
“T can’t,” grumbling, complaining teachers never accom- 
plish it. The “I can’s” succeed. 

Our teachers do this beginning work admirably, and every 
one in the city accomplishes it with ease and a good degree 
of satisfaction. This is the chief reason why the children 
of Kansas City do better writing than any other city in the 
country ; another factor is, that we have no special teacher 
of writing. Intelligent teachers will always do better work 
than cranky specialists. 





Children have too many hours in the school-room, es- 
pecially in the primary grades. Three morning hours 
in the school-room and two afternoon hours spent in 


study by the teacher would greatly enhance the quality of 
work done.—Col. Parker. 
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Fact and Fiction, 
By FANNIE A. CoMsTOcK, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Y friend’s friend told her the following incident about 
his boy. The child suddenly broke out of a thought- 
ful mood with the remark, “Papa, I don’t believe 

there is any God.” 

The father’s surprise—he happened to be a minister— 
was naturally great. 

“Well,” said the boy, “You tell me fairy stories, and there 
aren’t any fairies. You talk about Santa Claus, and there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. Do you wonder I don’t believe there 
is any God.”’ 

This example may be of use in deciding the much-asked 
question, Shall children be taught anything about such 
mythical personages? While we would not generalize from 


it entirely, we may safely say that every boy has much in 


common with every other boy. To give any child a firm 
belief which must be abandoned soon, is a dangerous exper- 
iment. I repeat, to give. Children pick up various faiths 
peculiar to their phase of existence, for which we are not 
responsible. But what child can hear from the lips of parent 
or teacher, things told for honest truth, which he must soon 
know for pure fancy, without risking arudeshock to his faith? 

The only standard of truth-telling which we set for the 
little being so prone to mistake his own fancies for actual 
fact, may safely be that of perfect veracity. 


It is a strange, confusing world in which the young trav- 
eller strays. Many wild, delusive voices come to his ears ; 
his own imagination suggests the shadow more brightly, it 
may be, than his senses do the reality. Thrice blessed he 
who can, in perfect confidence, unfold his childish doubts 
and fears, in utter trust receive the answer. How can man- 
hood hope for faith in the Divine, if childhood has not 
trusted in the human? 


The teasing attitude towards children, which makes light 
of their earnest questions, and finds amusement in their 
doubts, is most unworthy. There is a vast distance between 
them and us, their elders. Much that is intricate and per- 
plexing to childish minds lies clear and plain to mature 
eyes; and while children may ask many questions which 
cannot yet be answered, is it not better to frankly say “ You 
will understand this better by and by,” than to invent a 
foolish lie to satisfy them? 


Happy, I repeat, are those children who can never re- 
member through their whole lives a time when father, 
mother or teacher played them false. The successive gen- 
erations are moulded upon preceding ones. The example 
we show, quite as much as the maxim we teach, determines 
the outcome of our experiments. 

It is quite time that I said that I do not believe absolute 
truthfulness demands the downfall of Santa Claus. He need 
not be banished, neither need we tell falsehoods about him. 
We may introduce him in such fashion as this: “Now I am 
going to tell you a beautiful make-believe story, that children 
in many lands have heard and loved for hundreds of years. 
Of course we know that real people give the presents, but 
we like to play it is Santa Claus.” 

Children like nothing better than “making believe.” 
Many of us know homes in which Santa Claus, Cinderella, 
and the rest of the imvisible train, have been treated in this 
manner ; and we can aver that children write just as many 
letters to their patron saint, enjoy fairy stories just as well, 
under this regime, as when their eyes are blinded. 

We may give them the old myths, the beautiful legends, 
—the more the better. Only let us make a difference be- 
tween true stories and make-believe. 

So with the imaginative science stories. It is anything 
but desirable that the truths which science learns with la- 
borious patience, be given to the little ones distorted or 
falsely colored. Let us give them imagination with their 
science, but let us not call it truth. A child that has been 
carefully trained will ask, if in doubt, “Is it a true story?” 
If he understands at the outset that his science story is a 
make-believe he will not stray. 
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_ The Teacher as a Student. 


By Sara E. WILTSE. 


GREAT student has recently joined the innumerable 
A caravan that moves to the pale realms of shade. We 

may well pause a brief hour to do him honor if for no 
other reason than that he “desired mainly to extend sym- 
pathy for science beyond the limits of the scientific public.” 
In the preface to the first edition of “ Fragments of Science’”’ 
Professor Tyndall dedicated the book to his friends in the 
United States. 

Young people not yet ready for profound study, older 
people with vivid interest in scientific research but with time 
only for a matin or vesper service have found both inspir- 
ation and instruction in Tyndalls lectures. A beautiful 
tribute to his fraternal hold upon students may bring a smile 
to faces saddened wish a sense of loss. 

A young teacher with a number of students was boarding 
with a very illiterate landlady many years ago. Occasional 
reference was made at table to Tyndall’s theories of light, 
heat and molecular force. The landlady became deeply 
impressed not only with the learning of this Tyndall but with 
the supposed relation between her boarder and the great 
scholar. Having company one day, she announced that the 
teacher who boarded with her had a brother Tyndall who 
must be one of the wisest men in the world. The modesty 
of the greatest men in their investigations strengthens the 
bond of universal brotherhood in the search after God. 

We may get a practical help for every day use by a brief 
contemplation of some of Tyndall’s pregnant sentences. 
Read this: “There is in the human intellect a power of 
expansion—I might almost call it a power of creation — 
which is brought into play by the simple brooding upon 
facts.” 

We may learn as teachers, that we are never quite so 
worthy in the eyes of our pupils as when we admit there is 
something for us to learn ; and we are never so close to their 
lives and hearts as when they feel that we are reverently and 
enthusiastically grappling with some unsolved problem. 

Let us apply this to-day. Here is the frost upon the 
window pane- .Teacher and pupil alike admire the fern and 
leaf-like tracery and are alike ignorant of the law that gov- 
erns the architecture of a summer fern among the rocks and 
this apparition upon the window pane. If in this moment 
of wondering, speculative, creative brooding over a great 
and mysterious fact, the teacher impresses upon her pupil 
but one important truth in science —that there is no caprice 
in nature and that “the world is lawful to the core,” she will 
have done more for future study and discovery, more for 
character building and moral stamina in her little compan- 
ions, more for the memory and honor of a great man than if 
she but taught them the date of his coming to and his de- 
parture from the earth. 


Telling Stories. 


All children love stories, and there is a reason for it just 
the same as there is a reason for the fact that the world is 
full of playing children. It is right to tell stories to children, 
but we should have care what kind we tell. Stories are of 
two kinds, temporal and eternal — those which are for a day, 
with no grand truth beneath them to make them live, and 
those which embody a truth which gives them perennial life. 
The eternal stories are of two classes, legends and myths; 
the first includes anecdotes of historic personages of noble 
character, and the second, tales which, though fanciful or 
grotesque, have always an eternal truth beneath them. “A 
myth is a far-away voice calling for God,” is a definition 
which some one aptly gives. 

Stories should be used to hold up before children healthy, 
happy, noble ideals of character. They are also an aid to 
the imagination. The world would be a poor place if we 
had to live entirely among bare facts, Gradgrind style. 
Another favorable point is that by telling children the right 
kind of stories, we can gét them into right feeling and sym- 


pathy with animal and plant life, and their correlation with 
human life. 
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We must always remember that children are our best 
critics and a story without a point or with no thought or 
principal beneath it will never satisfy a child. Children are 
nearer God than we are, and have no interest in mere 
words, unless they are strung into verse, and then it is the 
rhythm which attracts their attention. As to the methods 
of story-telling to children, tell a story very simply so that it 
shall be understood, and tell it also in detail. Children do 
not care for generalities. | Repeat a story which is found to 
appeal to them, over and over again. ‘They naturally like 
repetitions. In the first telling, they take in one or two 
facts or thoughts and the next time one or two more, and so 
on. Always give the main facts the same— if you do not, 


the chfldren will call you to order directly. 
— HELEN L. MANNING. 





The School-House and the Flag. 


‘* Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name. 
To her years of prosperity past and in store, 
A hundred behind you, a thousand before, 
*Tis the school-house that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school; 
’*Tis the school-bell that rings for our Liberty old, 
*Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule. 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 
The green fields beneath us, Equality’s home. 
But the school-room to-day is humanity’s friend, — 
Let the people the flag and the school-house defend. 
’*Tis the school-house that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school; 
*Tis the school-bell that rings for our Liberty old, 
’*Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule.” 


Common Sense in Number Work. 
First Year. 


By AGNES STOWELL, California. 


E all remember the time when some of our best 
VV teachers felt constrained to follow more or less 
closely a number work ritva/ running somewhat as 

forlows : 

“Here (showing a block) is one block. See me say one 
on the board. Here it is, 1. Lillie bring me another one. 
Now I have two. See me say it on the board, 1 ++ 1 = 2.” 

Class repeats: “One and one are two.” 

“ Now I am going to take away one. How many have I 
left?” 

“One,”’ shout the youngsters. 

“See my chalk,” continues the teacher, “tell you what 
I’ve done ; 2 — 1 = 1.” 

Children repeat, “Two less one equals one.”’ 

This was continued ad infinitum and — ad nauseam dur- 
ing the year, till the children reached the limits of ten, and 
could shout the joyful pzan, “‘ There are two fives in ten. 
One half of ten is five, etc.” 

Maybe, for a change, instead of blocks the teacher used 
gun-wads, pebbles, or, if an zsthetic Californian, the pretty 
caps of the eucalyptus. 

But still the same old ritual was continued, and for ten or 
twenty minutes a day, the teacher endeavored with inspir- 
ing gun-wads or soul animating blocks to teach, during the 
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first year, the numbers up to ten. Sometimes the results 
seemed gratifying, sometimes the reverse. 

The rhythmical chorus sang its way to the child’s brain, 
and deposited there its silt of mathematical truth. In other 
words, the child memorized the combinations up to eleven. 

He had learned what? 

A series of mental pictures of sums and their results, or 
may be only words — faithful little phonographs. He saw 
3+2=5 on the board. It photographs itself easily on 
his brain. If he saw only 3 + 2, to complete the picture 
requires little mental effort, and down went the figure 5. 
Teacher triumphant! ! ! 

Then came the question from the superintendents of 
primary work : “Is it for this you have labored and waited ? 
What is the result of your twenty minutes a day numéer 
work, or, to call it by its real name, figure work?” 

“The child is able to write the answers to the various 
combinations under ten.” 

“Ts that number work? We do not call the ability tosound 
correctly certain arbitrary combinations of letters reading.”’ 

Then we heard the edict from our leading primary work- 
ers: “ Number work in the first year must be related to the 
other studies.” 

Reading and language we have already related to our 
science work, with most satisfactory results. Can’t we utilize 
some of the force and enthusiasm generated in our nature 
studies to give our little ones a good knowledge of number 
and save that twenty minutes a day for something better 
than the soul-harrowing chant, “ There are two fives in ten, 
etc.’’ ’ . 

Says Mr. Alex. E. Frye ; 

“Why should not a child learn that two fours are eight, 
four twos are eight, one-half of eight is four, one-fourth of 
eight is two, by studying the arrangement of a spider’s legs? 
Why should he be held to meaningless blocks for his lesson, 
when a natural object will arouse the interest needed to rivet 
his attention, and fix the knowledge? 

“Thus, we may teach all the elementary arithmetic quite 
incidentally, and in much less time, because we have the 
earnest attention of the learner. But objects in nature have 
this advantage: Zhe means by which the mind grows are 
afterwards best suited to re-stimulate mental activity. If the 
growth is associated with nature, then ever after will the 
beautiful objects quicken the minds to live and re-live the 
early lessons. Thus is the memory kept ever alert. 

“ And how full of number is nature? Look about you. 
How many two’s (pairs) of objects present themselves. 
Two eyes, wings, legs. Why, the world of symmetry is a world 
of pairs. 

“Three’s? The entire class of endogens in the flower 
kingdom produces its parts almost always in three’s. In 
our valley grow many of these plants with delicate parallel- 
veined leaves. Moreover, the insects with three pairs of legs 
swarm in every nook and corner. 

“Four? How this number opens up the study of the 
arrangement of wings. What marvellous beauty flutters over 
our fields on four fold wings. Stray, living sunbeams—the 
butterfiies! In many a human breast has the hope of im- 
mortality been kindled by these emblematic sparks. 

“Five? Nearly all of our common trees bloom and grow 
in parts of five. The world of exogens, with netted-veined 
leaves, speaks in this number. 

«Six? Seven, etc.?—Nature abounds in each group.” 

You have been making drawing of the front view of the 
wild rose, and now the tired little fingers are resting while 
eager brains are at their brightest. 

“ How many petals in four wild roses?’’ questions the 
teacher. ‘“ How many wild roses can be made from fifteen 
petals?’”’ This may be a humble gathering up of the frag- 
ments, yet it pays. 

“ But fifteen petals, twenty petals! ! 
numbers greater than ten.” 

Yes, that’s one of the joys of incidental number work. 
The pupils are set before a well spread table and permitted 
to eat and grow. Does the mother snatch away her six year 
old child from seeing the pernicious spectacle of the grocer 
counting out twelve eggs for her, or stuff her darling’s ears 
with cotton after getting on to the cars at First street, be- 


You’ve introduced 
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cause after a while the conductor will call out the numbers 
way beyond ten? 

There was once a writer who objected to having children 
walk in forests where they might see numerous varieties of 
floral life. He preferred to confine their walks to gardens 
in which only certain selected plants grew, so he might limit 
their observations to those things of which he wished them 
to made an extended study. 

He is dead. Yes, quite dead. 


Blackboard Reading. 


What Happened in Miss Allen’s School. 
Good morning Miss Allen ! 
I have come to see your school. 
You don’t know me? I am Teddy’s dog. 
Teddy’s papa bought me the day before Christmas. 
I love my little master. He is very kind to me. 
He feeds me. He plays with me. 
He takes me to walk with him. 
He never teases or hurts me. 
This morning I heard him talking to his mamma. 
He said, “ Lena’s cat came to school one day, last term.” 
He told his mamma about her eyes, her paws, her whiskers. 
I was very glad to see that he remembered so much. 
Then he said, “‘ May I take Guess to school, mamma?” 
Guess is my name. 
His mamma said, “Some day, if Miss Allen is willing. 
You must ask her first.” 
So Teddy came to school. I came too. 
Teddy didn’t know it. I kept out of sight. 
I knew if you would let that cat in, you would be very 

glad to see me. 

You are glad, are you not? 


What Miss Allen Said. 


Good morning Guess! We ave glad so see you. 
We had a nice visit from kitty. 

She taught us many things. 

Can you tell us something too?” 

We would like to learn about dogs. 


What Guess Told the Children 


I must tell you first that dogs are not all alike. 

There are big dogs and little dogs. 

There long-haired dogs and short-haired dogs. 

There are dogs of all colors. 

There are dogs that love the water and dogs that do not 
like to wet even their feet. 

But in sonre things we are all alike. 

You may look at my eyes. 

You see the pupil is round when I am in the sunlight. 

So you know I can see best in the daytime. 

Now look at my teeth. 

They are all pointed like kitty’s. 

So you know I do not need to chew my food. 

Let me lick your hand. How does my tongue feel? 

Do you remember why kitty had a rough tongue ? 

My teeth and jaws are strong. 

I can crush my bones with them. 

So I do not need a rough tongue. 

They are short, strong and blunt. 

I can not draw them back out of sight. 

They wear off in walking on them. 

They grow out very fast. I need strong claws to dig with. 

If I want to catch anything, I hold it in my teeth. 

( To be continued.) 


I am sure he loves me. 


I have claws too. 


“Who was the first man?” said a Chicago teacher. 
‘‘ Washington,” promptly answered the young*American. 
“No,” said the teacher, “ Adam was the first man.” “Oh 
well, I suppose you are right,” replied the undaunted patriot, 
“if you refer to furriners.” 

Uncle. “Well, Robbie, how did you stand at school 
last term?” 

Robbie. “Sometimes with my face in the corner and 
sometimes up at the teacher’s desk.” 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. VI. 


Faces. 


By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


ms | class may pass to the blackboards.” (If there is 
not room for all, the brightest may remain at their 
seats and work with slates, or better, with paper and 
pencils. ) 

“You may place points for a horizontal line one foot 
long.” (On the paper perhaps 6’’.) “ Draw the line.” 

“Now I shall ask you to do some- 
thing which hundreds of boys and girls 
can’t do, although it seems so easy. 
Can you see the ends of your line? Can 
you see the middle of the line? Sure? 
Look right at the middle of your line ; 
now make a little mark across the line, 
exactly in the middle. Do you think 
yours is just right? 

Stand back and look at others. Do 
you think ome is just right? How shall 
we know whether this one is right or 
wrong? Yes, we can measure. Who 
would like to measure all the lines upon 
the board. John may measure them.” 

And so John measures and finds only 
two right. The teacher who had been 
working with the children finds her 
own wrong, — to the amusement and en- 
couragement of the class. She says she 
will try again; the class wishes to try 
again too; and the lines are erased. 
Others are drawn, divided and tested. 
Mary divides her lines correctly every 
time. Her name shall be written in one corner of the 
blackboard with a star after it. “I wonder whose name 
will be written there after the next lesson? ” 

At another time: 

“You may sketch two telegraph poles with their wires.” 
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light just half way between the two poles. Can you sketch 
him.” Again, it is a man setting out trees along the side- 
walk in front of his house. Or there are three soldiers in a 
row, or three crows on a fence. Before the pupils are 
aware of making any unusual effort they have learned to 
bisect. 

While practicing free drawing of lines and judging dis- 
tances the pupils may be learning the fosit#ions and shapes 
of faces. I have yet to discover a school in Massachusetts 
where the pupils are not familiar with the terms horizontal, 
vertical and oblique; and I might almost add with truth, 
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that I have yet to discover one where the pupils 4now which 
is which! They often guess right twice out of three times 
but if you doubt the guess they will guess again with great 
confidence. 

With the three type solids on the desk the terms may be 
easily taught. “Place your finger on the top of the cube; 
on the top of the cylinder. Mary may touch the top of the 
play table. What do you touch?” (Surface or face). 
“Place the sphere on the table; what does it do?” 
(Stands or rests). “Can you find another face on which 
the sphere will rest?’’ A face on which a sphere will rest 
is horizontal. “Place the sphere on the middle of the 
desk-top ; when you let it alone, what will it do? Find 
another face on which the sphere will roll without being 
pushed.” A face on which a sphere rolls is odiigue. All 
other faces are verticad. Find horizontal faces in the room. 
Find vertical faces.. Find oblique faces. How many hori- 
zontal faces on the cube, as it rests on the floor? How 
many vertical faces. Can you hold a cube so that all its 
faces are oblique? So that four of them are oblique? How 
many faces do you think there are on this old house with 
its L? (Fig. 26.) How many are vertical? How many 
are oblique? 

The terms may now be applied to edges. Pupils have 
no difficulty in thinking edges which are level, edges which 
go straight up and down, and edges which slant. How 
many horizontal edges on the top of the cube? How many 
on the whole cube? How many vertical? How many 
oblique when the cube rests upon one edge only? Upon 
one corner only? 
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Apply the terms to lines. For busy work give the pupils 
four or five sticks 2’ long and ask them to make as many 
objects as they can using all the sticks; first arranging the 
sticks, and then making a little sketch at one side on the 
slate, as a record. 

Here is a series obtained 





given by the children. (Fig. 


that given for the previous series on the triangle. 

1. Study one face of the cube. How many edges has 
it? How many angles? What can you discover about the 
length and relation of edges? What about the angles? 
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The next lessons may be 
on the shafes of faces. Two 
faces of the cylinder are round. ‘Those of the cube are 
square. By pressing a piece of paper over the end of the 
cylinder, the shape of the face may be creaSed, and the im- 
pression will guide the pupil in cutting out the circle. The 
square may be cut from a corner of the paper by following 
similar steps. 

Let the pupil trace around the faces, then draw them 
large size upon the blackboard, then make illustrative 
sketches involving squares and circles. 








Fig. 29. 


Intermediate Section. 
By constant review keep the past lessons fresh in the 
pupil’s mind. 
“ How many things do you 
find shaped like triangles? I 
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Find a tablet like it. Cut this shape from paper. Find 

objects having square faces. Draw squares on the board. 
2. Cut a four inch square so as to make four two-inch 

squares. Make a drawing of one, enlarged, upon a sheet of 
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paper. (See Fig. 30). Mount the square upon the upper 
left-hand part of the sheet. 

3. Fold another two-inch square to make four small 
squares. How is the square divided by the creases? How 
do the creases divide each other? Lines passing through 
squares as these do are diameters. Fold another two-inch 
square to make four right-angled triangles each having a 
two-inch base. How do the creases divide the square? 
And each other? Lines passing through squares as these 
do are diagonals. Draw diameters or diagonals in squares 
drawn in different positions on the board. 





wish you would keep one sheet 
of paper in your geography, on 








which to make sketches of 
things shaped like triangles, as (Paper) 
fast as you discover them.” 
After the interest begins to flag, 
show the pupils a sheet of 
your own containing such sketch- Squares. 
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4- Mount the two folded squares near the left side of a 
sheet, and draw a large square with diameter and diagonals 
in the space at the right. Add the names of details. (Fig. 
31). 

5. Draw some square object. (See Fig. 32; a cold- 
wave signal). 

6. Reproduce the drawing from memory, or draw some 
other square object. 


7. Draw the following from dictation. Turn the sheet 


(6” X 9g” ) so that a short edge is horizontal. Place a 
point one inch from the upper left hand corner. Another 
one inch from the upper right hand corner. Place other 


points for a four-inch square, Sketch the square. Sketch 
its diagonals. Place points on each side of the square one 
inch from each corner. Place points on each semi-diagonal 
one inch from the center, Connect the points to form a 
Maltese cross. Make the lines of the cross much heavier 
than the sketched lines. (Fig. 33). What do you know 
about the Maltese cross? Have you read “In His Name,” 
by Dr. E. E. Hale? 

Suggestions for other lessons on the square may be found 
in Prang’s Primary Course Manuals, and in the other books 
mentioned last month. 


First Steps in Literature. II. 


By Georcia A. HopskKINs. 
(To the children.) 


OW that you have heard something about the life of 
N Mr. Dickens, I think you will like to hear another of 
his stories, and as this is shorter than “‘ The Carol” I 

can read it to you in his own words. 

You remember his sister Fanny and how fond of her he 
was? After Mr. Dickens grew to be a man, this dear sister 
died and a little while after her death, Mr. Dickens, 
remembering how they used to wander about in the church 
yard in the early evening and watch the stars while they 
talked together, wrote the story which I am going to read 
you. It is called, 


A Child's Dream of a Star. 


There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a sister‘ 
who was a child too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day long. ‘They wondered at the 
beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the 
bright water ; they wondered at the goodness and the power 
of God, who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, supposing 
all the children on earth were to die, would the flowers, and 
the water, and the sky be sorry? They believed they would 
be sorry. For, they said, the buds are the children of the 
flowers, and the little playful streams that gambol down the 
hill-sides are the children of the water; and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night 
must surely be the children of the stars; and they would 
all be grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, 
no more. 

There was one, clear, shining star that used to come out in 
the sky before the rest, near the church-spire, above the 
graves. It was larger and more beautiful, they thought, 
than all the others, and every night they watched for it, 
standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever saw it first, 
cried out, “I see the star!” And often they cried out 
both together, knowing so well when it would rise, and 
where. So they grew to be such friends with it, that before 
lying down in their beds, they always looked out once 
again to bid it good-night; and when they were turning 
round to sleep, they used to say, “God bless the star!” 

But while she was still very young, oh’ very, very young, 
the sister drooped, and come to be so weak that she could 
no longer stand in the window at night; and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient pale face on the bed, 
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“I see the star!” and then a smile would come upon the 
face, and a weak little voice used to say, “God bless my 
brother and the star!” 

And so the time came, all too soon, when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the bed, 
and when there was a little grave among the graves, not 
there before; and when the star made long rays down 
towards him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now these rays were so bright, and they seemed to make 
such a shining way from earth to heaven, that when the 
child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the star ; 
and dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of 
people taken up that sparkling road by angels, and the star, 
opening, showed him a great world of light, where many 
more such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming 
eyes upon the people who were carried up into the star; 
and some came out from the long rows in which they stood 
and fell upon the people’s necks and kissed them tenderly, 
and went away with them down avenues of light and were 
so happy in their company, that lying in his bed he wept 
for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with them, 
and among them one he knew. The patient face that had 
once lain upon the bed was glorified and radiant, but his 
heart found out his sister among all the host. His sister’s 
angel lingered near the entrance to the star, and said to the 
leader among those who had brought the people thither : — 

“Ts my brother come?” And he said, “ No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child stretched 
out his arms and cried, “‘O sister, 1am here! take me!” 
And then she turned her beaming eyes upon his, and it was 
night ; and the star was shining into the room, making long 
rays down towards him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star 
as on the home he was to go to, when his time should come ; 
and he thought that he did not belong to earth alone, but to 
the star too, because of his sister’s angel gone before. 





Then the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent. And one night as he lay 
upon his bed, and his children were standing round he cried, 
as he had cried so long ago :— 

“ T see the star!” 

They whispered to one another, “He is dying.”” And he 
said “Iam. My age is falling from me like a garment and 
I move towards the star as a child.” 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his grave. 


Story-Telling. 

Grown up people never know how to listen, somehow, and 
they make you more conscious of yourself. But when the 
children gaze up at you with their shining eyes and their 
parted lips,— the smiles just longing to be smiled, and the 
tear-drops just waiting to glisten. I don’t know what there 
is about it but it makes you wish you could go on forever 
and never break the spell, and it makes you tremble, too, for 
fear you should say anything wrong. . You seem so close to 
children when you are telling them stories, just as if a little, 
little silken thread spun itself out from one side of your 
heart through each of theirs, until it came back to be fas- 
tened in your own again; and it holds so tight, so tight, 
when you have done your best and the children are pleased 
and grateful. —- Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Polly Oliver's 
Problem. 


Cultivating the Imagination. 


On a stone the rosiest dawns and bluest skies and most 
gorgeous sunsets shine in vain ; there must be an inner life 
before there can be any flower. The germ of such beauty 
is in every normal mind, in childhood ; it may be repressed, 
left unsunned, and perish; or it may be quickened into a 
flower of the mind, which appropriates from nature the 
beauty and faagrance congenial to it. 
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Field Lessons in a Crowded City. 


By ANNA GRAY JENKINS, Troy, N. Y. 


HE school was in New York, the children represented 
i all classes of society, from anarchists to aristocrats, the 

number of childrgn twelve, and the grade second 
primary. 

The daily reading to the children had been from one of 
the “Stories Mother Nature Told her Children.” 

Questions, that naturally arose from the reading, regarding 
trees, had been answered with apparent intelligence, as the 
reading proceeded and made its natural application to the 
more common facts of botany, or aspects of nature, it was 
decided to take the children to a small park conveniently 
near, and with objects present, test as to the amount of 
real knowledge that might be depended upon as the basis 
of future lessons or readings. The day chosen was in 
September, bright and beautiful, and the trees still held 
their foliage. 


The group of expectant little ones was safely conducted 
to that historic corner ot Washington Square on which 
stands the University of New York. Of the twelve children, 
nearly all residents of the neighborhood, not one knew the 
name of the old pile of gray stones. The names of the 
streets near were then called for, and University Place 
quickly given, but why University Place had been unthought 
of before. 

The names of the streets bordering the square were next 
taken up, and the place was found to be admirable for 
fixing the points of the compass. The morning and evening 
sun being referred to, West Washington Square was easily 
found, and followed by locating North Washington Square. 
The two remaining sides of the park being named it was 
found that the lesson period had passed. We had come to 
visit the trees but the entire time had been consumed in 
getting our bearings, and we returned promising another 
visit at an early date. 


After an interval of, perhaps, three days a second visit 
was made. The children were told they might skip on and 
await their slow-moving guide, at the University building, or 
at the north-east corner of the square. Away went the 
happy band like leaves in the wind. A moment was given 
to a review of the previous lesson in geography, after which 
all were asked to look at the north-east corner of the square 
and decide, each for himself, which tree seemed the most 
beautiful. Soon, by intelligent glances and knowing nods, 
it was evident that choice had been made. 


Then they were informed that as each had decided upon 
the, to him, most beautiful tree,each one might run and 
touch the tree he had chosen. Not singularly all had 
chosen the same tree —a magnificent willowy elm, beckon- 
ing to them with its long, lovely arms, and making the 
golden sunshine play on the green grass below, as it swayed 
gracefully in the wind. By this time teacher and pupils 
were surrounded by a light fringe of interested observers ; 
but a good-natured park policeman, who comprehended the 
situation, lingered protectingly near. 

There could be no doubt as to the wisdom of the selec- 
tion. As the class were too near to see the tree as a whole, 
a return was made to the first position, and the tree studied 
from a little distance. To the question, “ What kind of a 
tree is it, children?” came every imaginable answer, from 
“a big tree” “a nice tree” “an oak” “a fir” down to 
Frank’s reply, “It is a pine tree.” 

The name of the tree was not given at this lesson for 
several reasons, but principally because the answers given 
revealed the fact that the children had already a long list of 
the names of trees no one of which called up a true picture. 
The “Christmas tree’ was the only one they were sure it 
was not; the “Christmas tree” meaning, any evergreen 
tree. 

Seemingly, the study of the elm would be interesting and 
fruitful. The principal parts, head and trunk, were dis- 
criminated, and the general form of each decided upon. 
The yard-stick was produced and the height of the trunk 
of this elm found, and with the tape-measure the circum- 
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ference determined. The bark was examined, and in a 
general way the roughness accounted for. 

The parts of the head of the tree were next discussed 
from main branches to smallest twig. 

The children were led to observe how the trunk divided 
and how the smaller branches branched from these. Being 
familiar with angles, right, acute and obtuse, they were 
called upon to.judge as to which of these was most like the 
angle formed by the branches. Did the elm tree branch at 
right, acute or obtuse angles? 

Our good friend, the park policeman, upon seeing our 
park permit called a gardener and each child was given an 
elm twig with its leaves for inspection in the school-room. 
Thus ended our second field lesson. 


February Sentences. 


For Dictation. 
By CATHERINE TIERNEY. 
1. “Three cheers for the shortest month in the year!” 
cried Harold. 
2. “I know the story of January’s name,” said Ida. 
3- Who knows what February means? 
4- John said, “I did not know before that the names of 
the months are so intereseting.” 
5° Are the days growing longer now? 
6. Jennie knows how many days there are in this month. 
7. “I watched some water freezing the other day,” said 
John. 
8. George asked, “What did you see happening ?” 
9g. Ever so many little ice trees floated on top of the 
water,” said John. 
10. Then the branches of the trees all seemed to come 
together,” he added. 
11. “Those ice trees were crystals,” said sister Jennie. 
12. ‘Where did all that water on the kitchen windows 
come from?” asked Emma. 
13. How the sleigh bells jingle ! 
14. Jennie, Lucy, Harold and James have gone to the 
pond to skate. 


15. Why doesn’t all the water in the river freeze ? 

16. George asked, “How is the fall of snow measured ?” 
17. “The trees,’ said James, “are loaded with snow.” 
18. We had the picture of our orchard taken once after a 


snow storm. 

1g. All the men are busy cutting ice. 

20. ‘Where do those little snow-birds build their nests?’ 
asked Kate. _ 


Every Little Helps. 


By LoLa STREET, Wilmington, Ohio, 


Close attention to the reading lesson had wearied the 
ones, only four weeks from the home-nest. 

The vision of 67 pairs of restless hands and feet trying in 
vain to be polite, gave to the teacher an impression similar 
to that she had feet as a child as she stood on tiptoe at the 
rainwater barrel and gazed at the “wigglers”’ within. 

Five minutes was given to pleasant physical exercise 
while pure air was admitted to the room. ‘Then the little 
minds were refreshed as the six-year olds were permitted to 
air their information concerning the “ Fair.” The mention 
of “ Ferris Wheel” caused little Bright Eyes to wave his 
chubby little hand frantically till a nod from the teacher 
gave him privilege to announce with an air of pride, “ Papa 
and mamma rode on that.” (Imagine the inflection). 
Some facts were then givén concerning the construction and 
size. 

Seizing the opportunity for a review of sounds I quickly 
made a rough sketch of the wheel upon the blackboard, 
designating each car by some sound character. I held the 
pointer on the bottom car and cried, “All aboard!” Up 
we went and around again and nodody fell off. 

Gradually we resumed our reading lesson. 
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The Story of John Greenleaf 
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Whittier. 


By &. E. V., State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


Supplementary Reading for Lower Primary Grades. 


(This story began in November number.) : 
Some one asked Mr. Whittier to write a 
story about when he was a little boy. 


He remembered once when he was a child, 
there was a big, big snow-storm. 


It snowed all night and all the next day 
and another night. 


In the morning when Greenleaf looked 
out of the window, everything was 
white. 


He could see nothing but snow and sky. 


So Mr. Whittier wrote a poem about that 
big snow-storm. 


He called the poem “Snow-Bound.” 


Mr. Whittier wrote a poem about the old 
school-house and the little, girl who 
loved him. 


He called that poem “In School Days.” 


Mr. Whittier was very fond of children 
and loved to play with them. 


The children of Amesbury called him, 
“The man who owns the parrot.” 


The parrot’s name was Charlie. 


He would say “whoa!” when teams passed 
the house. 


Sometimes he would say, “ Run in, boys! 
run in!” to the school-boys when their 


bell rang. 
Mr. Whittier wrote a poem about Charlie. 





Mr. Whittier never had any wife and 
children. 


When he was an old man he went to live 
with some cousins at Oak Knoll. 


Oak Knoll is in Danvers, near Boston. 


He had a little cousin whom he loved very 
much. 


Her name was Pheebe. 
She called him “Cousin Greenleaf.” 


They built a little stone play-house under 
the trees. 


Sometimes they played school. 


On stormy days they ran races around the 
big table in the dining room. 


Mr. Whittier had a pet squirrel. 
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His name was Friday. 


He would run all around Mr. Whittier’s 
study. 

He would go into his pockets for nuts. 

Then he would run up on to Mr. Whit- 
tier’s shoulder, and crack and eat them. 


Sometimes Mr. Whittier hid nuts in the 
bureau drawers. 

Friday would go frisking through the 
drawers chattering with glee when he 
found them. 

When Mr. Whittier took a nap on the 
sofa, Friday would gnaw off the buttons 
of the poet’s coat. 

Sometimes Friday would go off in the 
woods for a day or two. 

But he always came back, sure of a wel- 
come from Mr. Whittier. 


——_—— 


David, a mocking-bird, was another pet. 

Ife would call out, “ Whit-ti-er, Whit- 
ti-er!” 

He liked to fly round and round, and 
finally down he would come on Mr. 
Whittier’s head. 


He would chirrup to the horses. 


They would stamp their feet, amd long to 
be off, until they found out the rogue. 


When Mr. Whittier went out for a walk, 
he nearly always brought back a nice 
fat grasshopper for David. 

Then there were two dogs, Robin Adair 
and Jackanapes. 

Robin Adair was a big shepherd dog. 

Jackanapes was a frisky little fellow, 
always ready for a frolic with his master. 


The dogs were great friends, and always 
went to walk with Mr. Whittier. 


Down South there is a school for black 
children named “ The Whittier.” 


There is a kindergarten at the Whittier 
school now. 


The little black children are very happy 


in their kindergarten. 


When Mr. Whittier was a very old man, 
God called him to heaven to live with 
Him. 

Because Mr. Whittier’s life was such a 
beautiful one, we shall always love him. 


People all over the world love to read his 
poems. 


(THe Exp. 
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An Aspiration. 


‘* May every soul that touches mine — 

Be it the slightest contact — get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mists, 
To make this life worth while, 

And heaven a surer heritage.” 


Study on Children’s Rights as Seen by 
Themselves. 
Prepared by EARL BARNES, Leland Sanford Jr. University. 


The aim of this study is to determine what a child considers he has a right to do 
and to have. Must not discipline be in accordance with the child’s sense of justice if 
we are to make him self-governing? 


Study on a Young Child. 


1. Observe when the child first begins to claim things 
as his own ; begins to recognize that they belong to others ; 
give instances where he resents other pedple taking his 
property, tries to defend it; claims the right to use or 
destroy his own property. 

2. Note cases where a child claims a privilege because 
it has been granted to another child ; claims a right to do 
what larger children or adults do ; where girls claim the right 
to do what boys do; where boys claim the to do what girls 
do; where the child claims equal opportunity at meals, at 
play, at work, at bed time. ~ 

3- Report instances where the child repels caresses ; is 
aggrieved because not personally recognized ; feels that his 
opinion should be considered: resents uncongenial com- 
panionship ; being compelled to wear undesirable clothes ; 
being compelled to eat certain things; being nicknamed. 

4. Note cases where the child resents arbitrary treat- 
ment; objects to enforced quiet ; enforced tasks. 

5. Note cases where he resorts to unusual means to 
defend his friends. 


Study on School Children. 


Most topics above will apply to the study of children in 
school. On the school ground the teacher may observe 
what is considered fair and unfair, and what authorities are 
cited in the settlement of disputes. In addition, the follow- 
ing may be given, or the story read and questions asked, 
without any discussion or any suggestion. 

1. Have the child describe an unjust punishment which 
he has suffered ; a just punishment which he has met. 

2. Fanny Evans papa was very rich. It pleased him to 
give his little girl beautiful toys, dainty dresses and pretty 
hats. 

When Fanny was nine years old her papa and mamma 
died. ‘Then she went to live with her Aunt Martha. Aunt 
Martha was kind to poor people. One day Aunt Martha 
gave Fanny’s Sunday hat to a poor little girl while Fanny 
was at school. Fanny said, “Aunt Martha, that was my hat. 
My mamma gave it to me. Why did you give it away?” 
Aunt Martha said, “See this nice brown hood I have made 
for you.” But Fanny did not like the hood made of Aunt 
Martha’s old dress. So she threw the hood on the floor 
and sat down in the corner and cried. She wanted her 
own hat. 

The next day Fanny had to wear the hood to school. 
She sat néxt the little girl who had on her hat. (Have the 
the children finish this true story.) 

3. Jamie’s father gave him a little dog, but Jamie often 
forgot to feed him, so that the dog cried at the door; then 
Jamie’s father took the little dog, and gave it to a little girl 
who lived down the street. Who had the best right to the 
dog, Jamie, his father, or the little girl? 

4. Jennie had a beautiful new box of paints ; and in the 
afternoon, while her mother was gone, she >ainted all the 
chairs in the parlor, so as to make them look nice for her 
mother. When her mother came home, Jennie ran to meet 
her, and said, “Oh, mamma, come and see how pretty I 
have made the parlor;” but her mamma took her paints 
away and sent her to bed. If you had been her mother, 
what would you have done or said to Jennie? 
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" Educational Questions. 

1. Into what groups can you classify the rights on which 
children insist ? 

2. On what does the child base his right to do or to 
have this or that? 

3. Do boys or girls most readily surrender their rights ? 

4. At what age do children insist most strongly on their 
rights ? 

5. Should a child be compelled to obey a command op- 
posed to what he considers to be his rights? 

See on this subject: ‘‘ Children’s Rights,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Boston, 
1892; ‘‘ A Study of Child Nature,” , Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago, 1891; “‘ Rudi- 


mentary Society Among Boys,” by John Johnson, in John Hopkins’ “ University 
Studies,”’ Vol. 2; “ A Record of Virtue,” in the Century Magazine, Vol. 19, P. 238. 


Valentine Day. 
By E. D. K. 


ON’T dread it teachers. Just treat the occasion in a 
sympathetic sensible kind of way, and its terrors will 
disappear. Don’t antagonize the children over such a 

time-honored custom as send- 
ing valentines, but join in it, 
and then you can control it. 

How? This way.— Say to 
the children (in the lower 
grades, of course,) on Feb. 13, 
that there will be a valentine 
box in the school-room next 
day, and they can save their 
postage by using it. Appoint two girls—or a girl and 
boy is better — to manage the getting of the box. 

The result will be that the girl will get the box ; a common 
bandbox, of which there are spare ones in every household, 
and the boy will cut the opening at the top, i. e., if the girl 
has tact enough to ask him. 

This can be placed in some convenient corner in the 
school-room, and if the children are allowed to come into 
the room the next morning fifteen minutes earlier, all the 
mystic messages of Fate can be deposited therein with as 
much business-like composure as if they were dropped into 
a regular post office. 

If there are several rooms in the building, and all the 
teachers agree to do the same thing children will pass from 
room to room without the least confusion and leave their 
offerings in the different boxes. 

They will “take advantage”? Oh! no. If the spirit 
of the whole occasion is what it ought to be there will be 
only a natural enjoyment of their unusual responsibility. 
Everything will depend on the way the teacher puts this 
thing, as everything else does. I have seen six hundred 
children allowed perfect liberty over a building from 8.30 to 
8.45 A.M., without a jar. They were ¢rusted to begin with 
and then every teacher oked as if she were enjoying it all 
herself. 

Comic valentines? Yes; I expected to hear that question. 
Everything in this matter depends on the teacher again. 
When the announcement of the box is first made, it will be 
easy for her to remark that only pretty valentines can go 
through this post office, and if any one has such bad taste 
as to wish to send any other it will have to be done outside 
the school-room. Little children are reached by the argu- 
ment that it is good taste in art, to choose delicate, pretty 
things, and exceedingly vulgar to select the coarse pjctures 
called comic valentines. Even large boys are inflnenced by 
this way of looking at the caricatures. 

About fifteen minutes before the morning recess next day 
the teacher, after all the books are put away and everybody 
is in order, appoints two postmasters—a girl and a boy 
again — pairs on this day of all others — who take position 
at the valentine box with all the decorum of regular officials 
under a new administration. 

The cover is removed and the distribution begins, the two 
officials alternating in calling the names of the favored ones. 
And right here let the suggestion be made that all those 
children who would be mest likely to be left out, on such an 










































































































































occasion are to be provided for beforehand, to save heart- 
aches. How? One way is to quietly mention this to the 
best girls in the room, and for the teacher to buy a few her- 
self to make sure. They cost very little. 

But the pretty little trifles are being rapidly disposed of. 
The teacher, of course, receives her share and for every 
presentation she wears a beatific smile of welcome and sur- 
prise. (Pity the teacher who doesn’t really enjoy getting 
one, too.) 

The box is soon empty and recess follows at ence. Then 
for the twenty minutes of freedom, the delight in the little 
lace-work beauties and the conjectures as to the mysterious 
senders are heard on every side. 

But they wiil come back into the room again after recess 
as demure as could be desired. The effervescence of spirits 
has passed harmlessly off into airy space, and the dreaded 
valentine day is over. 

By showing your human interest in the innocent pastime 
you have rowed wih the current and zof against it. 


Primary Writing. 
Third Year. 


By Anna E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


OU can all be writing teachers, children,” said Miss 
Kirkham one afternoon in her school. “I suppose 


sé 


you don’t understand just how that can be. Each 
child must be a writing teacher.” 
“Who are we to teach,” asked Elsie Bonner. “Of 


course” continued Miss Kirkham, “we can’t expect as 
much of you as of a teacher or supervisor; you will have 
only one pupil each, can you tell me who it will be?” 

“TI can,” said Charley Cameron. “I think you mean 
we are to teach ourselves; you told us one day we must 
teach our muscles what to do and how to move them to 
write words.” 

“You said one day, Miss Kirkham, that you could show 
us how to move the muscles in our arms but you couldn’t 
make them go for us.” 

“No, that is true; I can not do that any more than I 
could walk for you or eat for you,” replied Miss Kirkham, 
‘¢and this muscle that we want to have do. our writing for 
us doesn’t know how to move to make the words we have 
to write. Some one must teach it and I don’t know of any 
one who can do it as well as you can do it yourselves.” 

““Now some children pinch their hands and wrists up so 
that the poor muscle doesn’t have a chance to work; other 
children put their hands down so tightly on the desk that 
the muscle can’t move if it wanted to ever so badly. Now 
what I want you to do is to teach this muscle to do your 
writing for you. What is the first thing to do?” “We 
must hold our hands right so our muscles can move,”’ said 
Carrie James. “ Yes,” said Miss Kirkham, “and you must 
learn to /¢ go of the muscles of the hand and arm before you 
can use them to write with.” 

“ You wouldn’t think of stiffening up the muscles of the 
feet and legs to walk or run would you?” asked Miss Kirk- 
ham. ‘“ You wouldn’t think of asking a boy to run across 


the street and pick up your ball and then tie him up so he | 


couldn’t go, would you?” 

“ Now quite a number of these children hold their pens 
and hands correctly and use the right movement in the 
' writing lesson, but how many of us do it when we write 
the spelling lesson or the language lesson,”’ said Miss Kirk- 
ham. 

“Well Miss Kirkham, I forget,’”’ said Jimmie Cntler. 
can’t write so well,’’ said Jean Alden. 

“But children,” said Miss Kirkham, “that is just the 
place where you must teach yourselves. First, you must 
hold the hand and arm and pen right, keep the hand and 
wrist free, clear from the desk. Do this always in a move- 
ment exercise and there you will find it easier. Then do 
the same in the writing lesson, and in all your writing ; 
there is only one way, why not learn it once for all. You 
must make your hand ond arm obey you, and if you can’t 
write quite as well at first, you must remember that you 
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couldn’t skate the first time you tried, that you couldn’t 
swim, that it was only by skating and by swimming that you 
learned to skate and swim. Don’t you remember you had 
to hold your feet just so, to learn to skate, and you had to 
move your hands and feet in just such a way to learn to 
swim ?”’ 

“ How many of these children use this movement in their 
daily work? About a third I think,” said Miss Kirkham, 
“and they are the children who always hold their pens and 
hands right, and are the best writers.” 

“‘ Now this week let us all try and see if every child in the 
room can’t learn this right way of writing and use it in every 
lesson. I'll write the names of all the children on the board 
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just as handsomely as I can, who use the muscles of the 
arm in all their writing.” 

“Miss Giddings puts ribbon bows on her children’s pen- 
holders as fast as they learn to use their muscles right,” said 
Mabel Churchill. 
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“ Miss Henshaw writes the children’s names on a large 
piece of cardboard and puts gold stars on after their names, 
when they use the right movement all the time.” 

“My dear children,” replied Miss Kirkham, “I'll buy a 
whole box of ribbon to tie on your penholders, and gold 
star, enough to reach around the room if you will all write 
in t)e right way.” 

G ve some easy movement exercises first, then Figs. 1, 2, 
3, arie to use in connection with the writing or tracing book 
whichever you use. 

Fig. 3 represents copy in the tracing book. The copy is 
traced. twice with ink, to count, then written once in a blank 
space eft for it, then traced twice more, then written twice 
in spaces left for that purpose, then another line is traced 
over, and written twice in blank spaces. 

Reproduce on spaced paper, then on plain paper, all to 
count. The single letters may be written or not; it does 
no particular harm in this grade nor is it of any special 
value. 

Attention may be called to heights and widths of letters. 

Compare the work on spaced paper with the work in the 
book, as to slant. Compare the writing on the plain paper 
with the copy at the top of the page in the copy book. 

Never allow the children to look at the copy while they 
are writing, as this spoils the continuous movement and 
tends to make them draw out the letters. 

Figs. 6. Capital letter practice. 

- Practice first on oval exercises, then exercise for capital 
S; make the exercise two spaces high on ordinary letter 
paper. Practice L and I in the same way, after which 
practice may be given on Fig. 7. 


The Opening Exercises of ‘To-day. 


By M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor Primary Schools, Salt Lake City. 


HE old time opening exercises have now donned new 

T gowns, and can now be found upon the programmes of 

any progressive teacher, under the head of “ Morning 
Talks.” 

These morning talks are, just at present, being greatly 
abused, and the reason for it is easily seen. Most teachers 
consider it an easy thing to do, when asked to open school 
with a short, interesting and instruttive morning talk. Far 
from it. It requires study, preparation, a good imagination 
and practice to give even fair results. 

Like a// other parts of school work, everything depends 
upon the teacher, and unless the morning talk is an inspira- 
tion to all, it is valueless. These talks must be thoroughly 
prepared, and clearly outlined, otherwise they are illogical, 
indefinite and a waste of time. 

The morning talk should be given, because the work of 
each day, should be one united whole, and like an ideal 
recitation, should have an appropriate introduction, middle 
part and ending ; because it requires a few moments for pupils 
to make the transition from play to work; it brings teacher 
and pupils nearer together and makes them more sympa- 
thetic ; it affords an excellent opportunity for miscellaneous 
work, and the teaching of good morals when the minds are 
fresh and easily made active and receptive. 

Is is best togive this talk in story form, because the child’s 
love for stories is a natural one, and can be easily seen in 
children of not more than one year of age. The work is 
thus given a solid fonndation in the principle of education 
which says: “Correct methods must be based upon natural 
laws.” 

When subjects are selected the needs of the children in 
that particular school and their environments should always 
be considered. The fields from which to choose subjects 
are numberless,— history, science, current topics, and nature 
may all be touched ; yet the aims must be the same ; that is, 
the giving of valuable information in such a way that it may 
have a direct influence upon character. 

If the teacher is successful in this work the followlng re- 
sults will surely be seen. The discipline will improve, the 
pupils will be more gentle, polite and truthful, more observ- 
ing, and have a genuine interest in science and literature. 
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Arise — ’tis the month of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
And sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his faith leads us through the uplifting portal 
Of the glory of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
Who lald down his sword for the birthright of man. 
— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Our Flag, — Its Origin. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was one of a committee 
RB chosen by congress to create a national flag. They 

adopted the “ King’s Colors” as a union, with the 
British cross in the corners united with thirteen stripes, red 
and white, to show that the colonies united for defense 
against England’s tyranny and yet acknowledged her as the 
head. 


This Federal Flag was first hoisted by General Washington 
Jan. 2, 1776, at Cambridge, Mass. It was received with a 
salute of thirteen guns and thirteen cheers. It was known 
as the “ Flag of the Union” or the “ Cambridge Flag.’”’ It 
was made of the colors red, white and blue, which were 
used on the different colony flags. 


In New England the Pine 7ree Flag was mostly used. 
In the South the figure of the coiled rattlesnake appeared 
frequently on their flags with the motto: “ Don’t tread on 
me.” 


This pine tree was selected as the fitting type of the 
sturdy people of New England. This flag was borne by the 
earliest armed vessels sent out by Gen. Washington from 
Massachusetts ports. 


Our first naval flag had a white ground with a green pine 
tree in the centre, and on it the motto: “Appeal to 
Heaven.” 


The first flag hoisted at Bunker Hill was red. It meant 
defiance, and was the colonists reply to the king’s speech. 


The first vessel over which the Union flag floated was 
the frigate Alfred, whose gallant commander was the famous 
Paul Jones. 


June 4, 1777, congress appointed a committee to design 
a suitable flag for the nation. The act is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 
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This committee called upon Mrs. Betsey Ross of Phila- 
delphia and engaged her to make a flag from a pencil 
drawing made by Gen. Washington in her back parlor. 


The design made for Mrs. Ross was made of thirteen six- 
pointed stars. Mrs. Ross suggested that stars should be 
made with five points to which the committee agreed. With 
the aid of the young women in her shop she cowpleted the 
flag so that it was ready for the approval of congress the 
next day. 


This flag was adopted by congress June 14, 1777, and 
officially sent out by the secretary Sept. 3, of the same 
year. 


The colors of our flag. Red: the language of courage 
and the emblem of war. ° 

White : the symbol of truth and hope. It is the language 
of purity and the emblem of peace. : 

Blue: the language of loyalty, sincerity, justice. 


At first the flag bore thirteen stars. 
forty-four stars. A new star has been added for every new 
state. The thirteen stripes still remain in remembrance of 
the thirteen colonies with which our nation begun. 


There are now 


The House Where the first Flag was Made. 


It is at 239 Arch St., in the city of Philadelphia. It is 
over two hundred years old. The bricks of which it is 
built came over as ballast in the hold of the ship Welcome 
and were made into the building under the personal super- 
vision of Wiliam Penn himself. 


Its heavy shutters are joined with hand made nails and 
hinged with hand made screws, and are as strong now as 
when they were hung in 1682. The heavy oak floor in the 
little parlor is as strong as when Mrs. Ross sat in her high- 
backed chair and cut out the stars for Gen. Washington. 


The pipe of peace has been smoked by its fire-place by 
the red men and the old 
Quaker councillors. 

It is expected that it will 
be removed to Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia as a 
notable relic. 


The Design of the Flag. 


In an old church in 
Northhamptonshire, Eng- 
land, there is a memorial 
brass set into the pavement 
of the church in memory 
of Robert Washington and 
his wife who died in that 
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town in 1622. On this 
brass is their coat - of- 
Crest and Coat of Arms of the arms— stars and stripes. 


A descendant of Robert 
Washington, Sir John 
Washington, emigrated to America in 1657; and it was 
the great-grandson of this man who became the first 
president of the United States. 


In the Herald’s college, London, is an old book that 
contains a picture of the crest and coat-of-arms of the 
Washington family. By arms, is meant the shield which was 
carried for protection in battle ; and by cves¢, the ornament 
at the top of the shield. 

Let us look at this picture of the Washington Arms and 
Crest, and see what forms and colors there are. The shield 
itself is white. The bars and stars are in perpendicular 
shading signifying red and white stripes. The crest is a 
raven issuing from a gold coronet. 

Here, then, is the explanation of the mystery of the Star 
Spangled banner. The colors, red and white, the forms of 
bars and stars, the eagle as a national emblem, all point to 
the old Washington coat-of-arms as a probable beginning of 
their combination in our national flag. Blue seems to have 
been added to the flag because blue is the true companion 
of red. 


Washington Family. 
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Gen. Washington had this family coat-of-arms on his 
carriage panels with the Latin motto: Axitus acta Probat, 
which means, “ Actions are tested by their results.’’ This 
coat-of-arms was also placed on his book-marks and his 
watch seals. — 


So the Star Spangled Banner dates back almost to the 


‘days of knights and crusaders and a coat-of-arms has been 


transformed into the flag of a mighty nation. 





Coins of 1791 with five pointed stars. 


An Interesting Fact. 


The stars on the flag are five-pointed. The coins of 
1791, have all their stars with five points. At the present 
time all coins have six points. Look in your pockets and 
see and explain the historical puzzle. 


E. D. K. 





When to Display the Flag. 


February 12 — Birthday of Lincoln. 

February 22 —Birthday of Washington. 

April 9 — Appomattox. 

April 16 — Battle of Lexington. 

April 30 — Inauguration of Washington and 

signed for the purchase of Louisiana Territory. 

May 14 — Founding of Jamestown. 

May 27 — First Telegraph message. 

June 14 — Adoption of the flag by Congress. 

June 17 — Battle of Bunker Hill. 

September 2 — First trip of steamboat. 

September 3 — Treaty of Paris. 

September 22 — Emancipation Proclamation. 

October 12 — Columbus discovered America. 

October 19 — Cornwallis’s surrender. 

December 12— Forefather’s Day. 
—ILntelligence. 


contract 


The Mary Washington Monument. 


The National Mary Washington Association, the working 
force of which is composed entirely of women, has just 
completed a too long delayed work —that of erecting 
a suitable memorial to the mother of Washington. “This 
monument is the finest of its kind in the whole country. It 
is a single shaft 50 feet high, with appropaiate and artistic 
embellishments and inscriptions, and stands on a rock near 
Mary Washington’s home at Fredericksburg, Va., which 
during the latter years of her life, was her favorite seat for 
reading and meditation, and where she directed that her 
grave be made. ‘There her remains have reposed for over 
a century, with only the ruins of an unfinished monument 
begun and abandoned fifty years ago to mark the spot.” 


Rosette for National Holidays. 


A tasteful rosette made from narrow strips of red, white 
and blue paper, alternating, can be easily managed by the 
teachers for decorative purposes for the school-room. The 
paper strips are eleven or twelve in number, three-eighths 
of an inch wide ; the red and blue strips are made from the 
bright glazed papers used for folding. They are doubled 
in loops two inches long and fastened at the centre with a 
small star cut from silver paper. 
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Specimens of Primary Work. 
From La Porte, Ind. 


Letter from Supt. HAILMANN. 


Dear Madam: 

I regret that I have time for only a few hasty 
explanatory remarks to follow the samples of children’s work 
I sent you. In selecting the specimens I aimed to follow 
your directions, as far as it was possible to do this. 


A. Drawing.— The specimens represent three lines of 
drawing ; 

1. Exercises to secure ready automatism. These exer- 
cises are made on manilla sheets four to six inches square. 
The children fold them by dictation in order to secure a net 
work of creases which will enable them to obtain rhythmic 
arrangements of the lines. The teacher then dictates for 
one of the fields in the net-work a number of straight or 
curved lines, parallel or diverging. ‘The children repeat 
them in the fields indicated by the rhythm of the net-work, 
and, subsequently, use the remaining fields,— free play or 
invention. 

In this the three steps of our method are clearly visible, 
viz., dictation, organization or adaptation of the new thought 
or skill, self-expression. 

2. Exercises in inventive designing. These are made 
on sheets of white paper, four to six inches square, and ruled 
in a net-work of } inch or } inch squares. In these the 
teacher dictates or suggests a single central figure, a border 
element or an outline (polygonal or circular), and the chil- 
dren “do the rest.” In our schools these exercises are now 
made chiefly in water colors, but I send no specimens of 
color design for the reason indicated by you. 

3. Exercises in thought expression, or so-called “con- 
ceptional drawing.” In this the child represents things 
through the representation of his simple ideas of things. He 
tells stories or incidents, describes the parts or actions of 
things, classifies things, makes sentences, etc., notin words, 
but in outline sketches. Subsequently in the grammar 
grades this has been followed by object-drawing, but I have 
learned to distrust the value of object drawing, and shall 
hereafter confine the work more and more to thoughtful out- 
line sketching, supported by exercises in perspective. 

We use much of this work in nature study, but here, too, 
the almost exclusive use of color as the vehicle of expression 
precludes the sending of suitable specimens. 


B. Form-Work.— It this we use at first plastic clay. In 
the kindergarten and first primary grade, ihe children em- 
ploy this material as the vehicle of thought expression, do 
ing very much what was given above as the burden of con- 
ceptional drawing. They are tormented neither with the 
cubes, nor cylinders, nor spheres, but make these things 
when they are needed in making the things in their minds. 
In the primary school, however, they pass from this into tile 
work, in which the square, the oblong rectangle, the circle 
and the equilateral triangle furnish the bases. ‘The medium 
of form analysis and of design is again color, which the chil- 
dren use freely, joyously and with excellent taste. 

This work is supplemented with cutting and mounting, of 
which I send a few specimen lessons. In these the teacher 
dictates the folding and cutting of the paper, the pupil then 
gives a clear account of the results, and uses the forms ob- 
tained in free synthetic invention. 

It is further supplemented with cardboard-work, first in 
flat and subsequently in solid forms. Should it be desirable 
I can make up a collection of these at some future time. 
Lastly it is used in language exercises furnishing excellent 
material for descriptions. Of these I send a few specimens. 
I cannot send you at this time suitable specimens of social 
work done by the children in connection chiefly with form- 
work. ‘This I regret, inasmnch as it represents the most 
valuable and important phase by the cultivation of which, 
the school may hope some day to rescue society from the 
cursed shadows of competition and lead it into the sunny 
fields of co-ordination. 
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C. Language Work. Of this I send a variety of speci- 
mens, chiefly from nature work, as you desired. We have 
always done much so-called nature study, but unlike late, 
over-zealous converts to concentration of instruction, we have 
never peimitted ourselves to sacrifice child-life to this or 
any other method. In the life of the child there are many 
centres of stimulation of equal merit with the nature-study 
centres, and a number of them of even greater value. To 
confine the child to one of these, or even to lay undue stress 
on any one of them, warps, and therefore, injures the child. 
Of this there is no more glaring instance than the late myth- 
madness that has come over some otherwise excellent peo- 
ple, and is making some of our schools very hotbeds of all 
sorts of superstition, sentimentality, and aimless inefficiency. 

You will notice that our language work is throughout 
thought-expression in this primary stage. Even in the study 
of word-forms and word-relations we never divorce the 
exercises wholly from thought-expression. 

Hoping that what I send may be of service to you, but 
begging you to reject every shred of it, if it does not answer 
your purpose, I am 

Very truly yours, 


La Porte, Ind. W. N. HAILMANN, 


(The original drawings of the children in the work given here have 
suffered greatly in the process of reproduction. The light, delicate 
touch of the smallest children in the automatic drawing has been wholly 
lost in the necessary preparation for the photographer. Also the delicate 
shading in the inventive drawing has been blurred in the same way. 

The arrangement of the work upon these pages is mof in accordance 
with the order of the work as given in Dr. Hailmann’s letter, but sueh as 
has been necessitated by economy of space. — Ep.) 


Dictation for Automatic Drawing. 
Third Grade. 


Fold the sixteen squares. Fold front edge to last hori- 
zontal crease ; to first horizontal.one. Back edge to second 
horizontal ; to last one. 

“ Tt makes a lot of little oblongs.”’ 
to each square? “It has been cut into.” How? “ Hori- 
zontally.” “Into halves.” That is right. What is the 
word I gave you the other day meaning to cut in halves? 
“ Bisect.” 

Now fold the right edge to last vertical crease; to the 
first. Fold left edge to second vertical; to the last. Each 
square now has how many small ones? “Four.” You 
have four squares meeting at the center; take the back left 
one. 

Find the middle point of its back edge; find a point 
half an inch to the right; draw from these points to the 
center; find a point one inch back of the center; draw 
from it to the ends of the oblique lines. 

What have you? “A diamond.” 
name? “Its a lozenge.” 

Finish out the corners of the four center squares so there 
will be a trapezium between each lozenge. ‘Oh I see how 
we can make a star right at the corners, may we?” 

Yes, we will all put in the stars ; finish the lozenges around 
the outer star points. The pattern is yours now to finish 
just as prettily as you can, 


What has been done 


What is its other 


Naming Things. 


The first business of the child in language work is to 
name things intelligently. A first step in this work is to 
point out things and name them, and to point out things 
named by others. A second step is to name things indica- 
ted by means of conceptional drawings of things named. 
A third step is to arrange in classes a number of simple 
conceptional drawings shown in promiscuous presentations, 
all belonging to a certasn class, ¢. g., all animals, all plants, 
all pieces of furniture, etc. A fourth step is to indicate in 
conceptional drawings (pictorial symbols) objects indicated 
in simple descriptions.— W. V. Hailmann, in N.W. Jour. Ed. 
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AUTOMATIC DRAWING. 


Language. 
First Grade. 


The Hepatica. 


The hepatica lives in the woods. 
flower. It has a reddish brown stem. 
The stem has little fine hairs. 
It has stamens. 
stamens. 


It is a little wild 
The stem is limber. 
It lives in a damp place. 
The hepatica has little dust caps on the 


EpItH STEWART, 6 years. 


Birds. 
I am a blue bird. 
I like to-live in a pine tree. 
I like to sing a song to the children. 


I have a big nest. 
the blue birds eggs are white. 


the birds likes to eat seeds. 
LouIsE SHERICK, 7 years. 


"PS 


Second Grade. 


™ came into the store and said, “ Have you any yarn?”’ 
fy clerk said “ Yes! 


Third Grade. 


I am a humming bird I build my nest the color of the 
tree so the boys and girl cannot get me. It looks like a 
knot on the tree. 


Rose ANDERSON, 7 years. 


I am a yellow bird I live in a cage in the house I sing 
pretty songs and I can fly I have two little birds. 
Carrie Kirr, 7 years. 


Fish. 
Fish are covered with scales. 
minous. Fish breathe with gills. I eat fish. Fish have no 
eye lids. Fish have fins. ‘There are sun fish. Dog fins. 
Fish live in the lake. Fish have fins. Fish have two eye. 
EpDITH STEWART, 6 years. 


Little fish are called 


Fish live in the lake. 

The fins are for the fish to swim with. 
with scales. The fish breathe with gills. 
have no eye lids. There are dog fish. 

Dor PARKINSON, 6 years. 


Fish are covered 
I eat fish. Fish 


(From Reading Tablet. Second Grade.) 
The Story of a Mitten. 


I am a mitten. Would you like to know where I came 
from? I came from a sheep’s back. Then I was sheared 
and taken to a mill; and there I was colored black. I was 
then spun into yarn and taken to a store. One day a lady 
The 
What color would you like?” The lady 
said, “I would like black.” She obtained it and took it 
home and made it up into mittens. Then the lady gave 
them to her little girl. The little girl wore them the next 
day, and she was glad to get them so her hands would not 
get cold. 

MABEL PEGLow. 





Fourth Grade. 


INVENTIVE DRAWING. 
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Language Work in Natural 
History. 
Second Grade. 


The Butterfly-Moth. 

We have had a butterfly-moth in school. 
a co-coon on Thursday. Everhart saw it first. The butter- 
fly is a very large one. It has four large wings, and six legs. 
It has two round black eyes. It has a long tongue. It 
uses the tongue to get juice from the flowers. We had our 
butterfly in a box but it got away and flew out into the 
warm sun-shine. 


It came from 


Emit BatsLaFr, 8 years. 


The Harvest Mouse. 

It lives in the fields in the country. It has a very long 
tail. It is black. The nest in make of dried-grass in 
wheat-stalk. His home is round with a little round door 
at the top. It is fastened to a stalk. When winter comes 
he leaves his summer home and makes a hole in the ground 
for winter. 

MINNIE STEINFELDT. 


Some queer Spiders. 

Tne water spider can build a raft and sails away to get 
food. One kind of spider can dive and another has a little 
bag of air on each leg and it can run on the water. The 
trap door spider live in a hole in the ground and has a door 
with hinges. She catches her food in the hole and lays -her 
eggs there. 

HiLpa HILDEBRAND, 8 years. 


The Spider’s Home 
When the spider makes her web, she first makes the rays. 
She begins at the end and makes circls smaller and smaller 
until she gets to the center. She makes it to catch her 
food. Then she makes a little round nest where she lays 
the eggs and eats her food. It is soft and lined with silk. 
LicaH KISTLER, 8 years. 


Third Grade. 


CHRISTENA BURLINGHAM. 
The Cow-slip. 

Yesterday Arthur Nager brought us a great many cow- 
slips. He picked them in the marsh where the cows 
pasture, They are a pretty golden yellow color and they 
have five petals. The little cow-slips grows on a stem about 
an inch long. These little stem’s and flowers are arranged 
at the top of a hollow cylindrical flower stalk. 

The leaves are heart-shaped and do not grow all along 
the flower-stalk but under the little flowers as if to hold 
them up. It is sometimes called a marsh-marigold. 


May 9, 1893. 


April 19, 1893. GERTRUDE KUEHNE, 8 years. 
The hyacinth. 

The hyacinth is a very pretty flower. It comes in April 
after the long cold winter. The different colors of them 
are yellow, blue, pink, white, red, purple, and lavender. 
They smell very fragrant. I like the pink and red hyacinths 
the best of any. The leaf is parallel-veined like the 


daffodil. ‘The one has six petals, but the double has a great 
many more. The hyacinth grows from a bulb like the 
daffodil. The lower part of the color is quite like the 


Fourth Grade. 


daffodil in shape. 
HarrY BarBER, II years. 


A Our Wheat. 


Tu. Apr. 19 We puta piece of mosquito netting over a 
tumbler full of water and on the netting we put some 
wheat. 

Thur. Apr. 21 The wheat is sprouting and some of it 
has burst and swelled a great deal. 

Fri. Apr. 22. The wheat has longer sprouts and on the 
The 


end of the sprouts there is a fuzzy bunch of rootlets. 
wheat has swelled a little more. 
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Mon. Apr. 25 The wheat has quite long sprouts. The 
out side shell is coming off. 

Wed. Apr. 27 The sprouts are longer on the wheat and 
are growing down into the water to make the roots of the 
wheat. 

Fri. Apr. 29 The wheat’s rootlets are growing. 
stem growing up in the air. 

Mon. May 2 The wheat’s rootlets and stems are quite a 
little longer. We changed the wheat. We put some cotton 
over the water and laid the wheat on it. The rootlets are 
growing down in the cotton. 

Wed. May 4 The rootlets are growing very fast and the 
wheat has quite a long stalk that is green in color the leaves 
have not opened out. 

Mon. May 9, The stalk’s leaves have opened and the 
stalks are about two inches high. The roots are down to the 
bottom of the tumbler. Sometimes there are three and four 
stalks coming from one grain of wheat. 

Wed. May, 11, The stalk’s are some longer. The roots 
are larger and longer. The leaves of wheat are parallel 
veined and smooth edge. 

Mon. May 16 The roots of the wheat are tangled and 
twisted in the water. The stalk’s are about four inches 
high. 

Thurs. May 19 The roots of the wheat are more 
tangled and twisted than before. The stalk is about six 
inches high. 

Mon. May 23 The wheat has its roots so thickley 
tangled a person can hardly see through the tumbler. The 
stalk is about seven inches high. 

Thurs. May 26 the root seem to be the thickest in the 
middle of the water. The stalk is nine inches high. 


It has a 


Language Work in Form. 
Second Grade. 


Isosceles Triangle. 
(Folded form here.) 


A triangle has three sides 
This is an isosceles triangle because two sides are the 
same length. The other side is shorter. None of the 
sides are parallel. None of the lines are perpendicular to 
each other. 
There are no right angles. Two of the angles are the 
same size. ‘The other one is smaller 
Litty COooK, 9 years. 
Scalene Triangle. 
(Folded form here.) 
This figure is a triangle because it has three sides. It is 
a scalene triangle because all the sides are of different 
lengths. All the angles are different sizes. ‘Two of the 
angles are acute and the other is obtuse. This scalene 
triangh is just half of a trapeziun. 
BENNIE May, 9 years. 


Third Grade. 


Nov. rst. 1892. PEARL COPLIN, 9 years. 


(Folded form here.) 

Rhombus. 

I am a little piece of paper two-and-one half inches 
square and contain six-and-one-fourth square inches. A 
little girl folded my front right corner on my back left 
corner and made me a right isosceles triangle. I hold 
three and one eighth square inches. 

Then she opened me into a square she next folded my 
front edge on my diagonal and my left edge on my diagonal 
making me a trapezium. Then the little girl folded my 
right and back edges on the diameter of the trapezium 
making me a rhombus or lozenge. 

It has two sets of equal parallel edges. 
and two acute angles. 


It has two obtuse 
April 25, 1892. Bessie FOLANT, 9 years. 
The Triangle Family. 
Once there was a queer little family named Triangle. 
There were three children the oldest child was named 
Right Triangle, I think because he was always good. The 
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second one was short and broad and rather dull so they 
called her Obtuse Triangle. The third was a slender little 
fellow that they all thought very cunning so they called him 
Acute Triangle. 


When they were all grown their father built them each a 
house. One house had the three sides equal and it was an 
Equilateral house. Another had only two sides equal and 
was called an Isosceles house. The other was a Scalene 
house because no sides are equal. 
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Mar. 14. DonaLD CLaRK. 


The Circle. 


(Drawing of Circle and its divisions here.) 

The parts of the circle are diametor, radius, semi-circle, 
quadrant, and the circumference. The diameter measures 
the circle. The radius is a half of the diameter. The 
semicircle is a half of the circle. The quadrant is a fourth 
of the circle. The circumference is the boundary of the 
circle. « The circle is used in drawing patterns and a great 
many other things. 


Conceptional Drawing. 





(The second and third illustrations of the «tages of pollywog life disappeared 
in photography.) 
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CUTTING AND PASTING, SECOND GRADE. 


Reading Tablets. 
First Grade. 


(Manuscripts prepared by the children.) 
What am I? 


I am long and round. I have a round head and a sharp 


point. I am white. Girls put me in their dresses. Boys 
put me in their neckties. I am sometimes put in a soft 
cushion. 


Emit LAUNER. 


White, Black, Gray. 
White snow, black house, gray wall. 
White cow, black ink, gray bird. 
White milk, black cat, gray coat. 
White paper, black pin, gray chalk. 
White dog, black iron, gray silk. 


— Ed. 


Bed, fed, led, Ned, Ted, Fred, sled, shed, red, little bed, 
big bed, soft bed, hard bed, fed the hen, fed the dog, fed 
the pig, fed my horse, fed her cat. Ned’s boat, Ned’s ship, 
Ted’s box, Fred’s sled, new sled, big shed, red hat, red 
ball. 


A Class Story. 


Monkeys live in forests, in warm countries. 
covered with brown hair. They have four paws that look 
like hands. They have long tails which they use to help 
them to climb. ‘Their ears are like ours. They have sharp 
eyes. Monkeys are very cunning. 


They are 


Our Calla. 


. Our calla is in bloom. It is white. It looks like a Jack- 
in-the-pulpit. ‘The stem is long and green. ‘The leaves are 
dark green and very pretty. The calla must have a great 
deal of water to drink. 

Louis WoLrr. 


Five little, white mice 
Found a box full of r . 
And they climbed to the top. 
With a squeal and a h 
To eat of the rice, 
They were sure was so n 








> 
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A Picture. 


I see a bird. It is a black-bird. 


It is flying to the tree. 
This tree has leaves. I see a nest. 


It has eggs in it. 
ZELMA SMITH. 


The Lesson on Salt and Sugar. 


We had a lesson to-day on salt and sugar. The children 
brought salt and sugar to school. We put sugar in one 
glass of water and salt in the other. We dipped a stone in 
the salt water, and when it was dry it was covered with 
crystals. We put one string in the salt water and one in 
sugar water and when they were dry they were white and 


59 
stiff. We put salt water and clear water out doors. The 
clear water froze, but the salt water did not. 

ELLA. 
* Where? 
in the box. to the house. 


under the tree. 
up the hill. 
down the hill. 


Snow. 


Snow flakes are white, cold, soft and look like crystals. 
Snow flakes are frozen water-drops. Snow flakes sparkle 
like diamonds in the sun-light. Some people call them 
winter-flowers and winter-bees. When they come down 
they cover the ground. We go out riding in cutters in 
winter. 


on the nest. 
by the fence. 
at the table. 








A Story. 

I am a tea kettle. I boil water for tea. When the water 
gets hot I sing. I am made of copper and granite. I 
should always be kept clean. Anna takes care of me. She 
cleans me with paper. She puts tea in me and water and 
lets me boil. The family with whom I live is named 
Benton. Bessiz BENTON. 


Second Grade. 


(Manuscripts prepared by the children.) 
An Animal. 


I am thinking of an animal that has two feet and is large. 
It lives on the sand in a hot country and lays big eggs. It 
has pretty feathers and runs very fast. 

EARLE SHERMAN. 


Bee — Be. 
I see a little bee on the flower. 


to-day. A little bee can be busy. 
kind. 


May will try to be good 
Little children can be 

Let us be busy like the little bee. 

Henry Drews. 


Our Caterpillars. 


Ralph brought some caterpillars to school last Friday. 
He brought them in a tin can which had some holes in the 
cover. There were some leaves in the can. Three have 
spun their cocoons. There are six in all. One has made 
its cocoon in the lid of the box, one in a leaf and one at 
the side of the can. The color of the cocoons is light 
brown, and they are oval in shape. 

EMMA ROSENKRANZ, 


Soap "Bubbles. 


Soap bubbles are oval when they come out of the pipe, 
but as they get larger they get round like a ball. We mix 
soap und water and dip the bowl of the pipe in and blow 
in the stem of the pipe. On a large one you can see all 
the colors of the rainbow and pictures of trees and houses 
near by. We had a soap bubble party this afternoon. You 
can shake them off and blow them away in the air. They 
will roll on a soft cloth or carpet some time before they 
break. 


ALBERT LEONARD. 
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The Boyhood of Washington.* 


His Visits to Greenway Court, Va. 


HERE was once a small single-story frame house at 
T Bridge’s Creek, Va., with outside chimneys at either 
end—a pioneer homestead ; and here George Washing- 
ton was born. The house burned down when the little boy 
was three years old, and his father moved to another plan- 
tation near Fredericksburg. A stone now marks the place 
where Washington was born. 
« The Washingtons were a plain class of planters and had 
few luxuries. George was brought up in active out-door 
life that taught him endurance and hardihood. 

He first went to school to a queer man named Hobby 
who used to dig graves as well as to teach school. 
The school-house stood in an old field where tobacco 
had been growing. It was probably a very poor sort 
of school, but Hobby used to boast afterwards that 
‘twas he, who, between his knees, had laid the founda- 
tion of Washington’s greatness. 

When he was eleven years old his father died. He 
was sent back to his old birthplace to attend the 
school of a Mr. Williams. But his four or five years 
under this teacher did aot teach him to read and write 
very well. 

One of the books he used when he was ten years 
old has recently been found with his name init. It 
was called “The Young Man’s Companion or Arith- 
metek Made Easy.” Blank books are still kept, in 
which Washington copied legal forms, poetry and one 
hundred and ten rules of behavior. Here is one of 
them: “Shake not the Head, Feet, or Legs, rowl not 
the Eyes, lift not one Eyebrow higher than the 
other, wry not the Mouth.” 

Washington was a hardy, manly boy. He was very 
fond of outdoor sports and was very skillful in throw- 
ing to a great distance and could accomplish great 
feats in running. A spot on the Rappahannock river 
is pointed out to this day, where Washington threw a 
piece of slate across the river. He loved to play 
soldier at school and divided his boys into armies, and 
he was pretty sure to be commander on one side or the 
other. 

When he grew to be a man he was tall and muscu- 
lar, and could take his tent, wrapped up with its poles 
which it took two men to lift, and throw it into a 
wagon with perfect ease. 

After leaving school he lived at times with his 
brother Lawrence at Mt. Vernon, Va. (named from 
Admiral Vernon under whom his brother Lawrence 
had become an officer.) Here he became intimate 
with another boy, George William Fairfax, with whom 
he used to visit old Lord Fairfax at Greenway Court, 
Va. They were called, The two Georges. The old 
lord liked to have George Washington as one of the 
family at Greenway Court, and had him survey his 
farm of ten thousand acres and his great estate of 
six million of acres, (now Shenandoah Valley) for 
young Washington studied surveying when he was 
only a boy, and was very exact and careful in his 
work. 

His brother Lawrence tried to make a midshipman 
of him when he was fourteen years old. He noticed that 
George showed a military turn in his ways and thought the 
quickest way to make a great man of him was to put him on 
board a British vessel. His mother was brave enough at first 
to give herconsent to this, but her courage gave out. Some 
one wrote to his brother about this time that every word his 
mother said against his going had more weight than ten she 
said in its favor. George would not go and leave his mother 
in grief, and with his midshipman’s commission in his 
pocket, ordered his baggage taken off the ship and brought 
home again and let some other boy go in his place. 

You have all heard besides this the cherry tree story and 


*The material for this sketch is taken from ‘‘ The Boys of Greenway Court”’ and 
“Life of Washington,” D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. The accoinpanying cut 
of Greenaway Court is used by r permission and courtesy. 
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of the brave way he confessed the truth when he rode his 
mother’s favorite colt till it fell under him, and can easily 
see what a courageous boy he was, for it takes more real 


courage to do things like these than to go into battle. 


But instead of becoming a great soldier he sudied survey- 
ing and afterwards made long visits at Greenway Court 
where a great many English travellers visited. Lord Fair- 
fax was a stern old royalist and took fine care of his estate 
because it belonged to the King of England. 

What would he have said if he could have looked into the 
future and seen that the young boy-surveyor would one day 
raise his sword and cut off the colonies from the English 
throne and set up a new government? 

But he could not know this and they had fine old times at 
Greenway Court, playing old English games, telling stories, 





Greenway Court. 


(From an old drawing.) 


keeping Christmas in old English style and having fine times 
generally, for the Lord of Shenandoah was a merry old man 
and the great rooms under the old fashioned roof at Green- 
way Court were very lively places. He called the young 
men doys and greatly enjoyed all their sports and games. 
George Washington was not quite as gay as the other boys, 
but the lord was very fond of him. 

But these “boys’’ were not all that were there. The 
Indian hunters loved the place and were made welcome. 
Lord Fairfax had a wonderful pack of dogs that had been 
brought from England. They could be heard in the moon- 
light nights as their voices rang out in the vast forests of the 
estates. George Washington often accompanid the lord on 
his long hunting expeditions among the mountains, when 
his hunting horns made the hills echo. 
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He never tired of hearing stories about the surveying of 
his estates. George Washington kept a journal when he did 
this surveying and Lord Fairfax would call for it, when they 
were all gathered about the great fire, with music, story tel- 
ling and hunting songs. ‘The old gentleman would take a 
pinch of snuff from the silver sunff-box that black Joe passed 
around, and would say, “ Let us listen to Washington’s jour- 
nal of his surveys once more. I like that. It gives mea 
view of my own estates.”” So spreading out the diary on the 
big oak table they would read : 


JOURNAL 
of my 
JOURNEY OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
By 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


While surveying for Lord Thomas Fai:fax, Baron of Cameron, 
in the 
Northern Neck of Virginia, 
Beyond the Blue Ridge, 
in 1747—8. 
The following are specimen entries in the daily journal : 


Fryday: 18th We Travelled up about 35 Miles to Thomas Bar- 
wicks on Potomack where we found y. River so excessively high by 
Reason of y. Great Rains that had fallen up about y. Alleghany Moun- 
tains as they told us which was then bringing down y. melted Snow & 
that it would not be fordable for severall Days it was then above Six foot 
Higher than usual & was rising we agreed to stay till Monday we this 
day call’d to see y. Fam’d Warm Springs we camped out in y. field this 
Night. Nothing Remarkable happen’d till Sonday y. 20th. 

Sonday 20th finding y. River not much abated we in y. Evening 
Swam our horses over & carried them to Charles Polks in Maryland for 
Pasturage till y. next Morning. 


For three years Washington led the life of a backwoods 
surveyor in other parts of Virginia followed about by emi- 
grants seeking land. He writes toa friend: ‘Since you re- 
ceived my letter in October last, I have not sleep’d above 
three nights or four in a bed, but, after walking a good deal 
all the day, I lay down before the fire upon a little hay, 
straw, fodder or bearskin whichever is to be had, with man, 
wife and children like a parcel of dogs and cats, and happy 
is he who gets the berth nearest the fire. There is nothing 
that would make it pass off tolerably but a good reward. A 
doubloon a day is my constant gain every day that the 
weather will permit my going out, and sometimes six 
pistoles.” 

A doubloon was equal to seven dollars and twenty cents, 
while six pistoles amounted to twenty-one dollars and sixty 
cents. 

In this way the foundation was laid for Washington’s 
future career. He learned endurance and independence 
that he had need of in all his after years. He afterwards 
spent his winters with his brother at Mount Vernon, where 
he gained ease and polish of manner. His mistakes in gram- 
mar and spelling he must have conquered by painstaking 
habits as he never went to school again. 

E. D. K. 


Washington. 
Air, “‘ Hail Columbia.” 


Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington’s great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause ! 
Ring through the world with loud applause. 
Let every clime to freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear: 

With equal skill, with steady power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease, 

The happier time of honest peace. 


Toast. 


The following toast was given by William Tileston in 
1830. 
The Memory of Washington. 


‘« Fame stretched her wings and with her trumpet blew — 
Great Washington is near! What praise is due? 
What title shall he have?” ‘‘Fame paused and said — 


8. J. 


‘* His name alone strikes every title dead.” 
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(To read to the children.) 


Fairies in the School-Room. 


By M. R. A. New Haven, Conn, 


NCE upon a time there was a school-room where the 
QO fairies used to meet. Not a room where the fairies 

went to study, however, oh no—something quite 
different. 

In the first place, 1 must tell you that this room looked 
just like ours. There were pictures like those you love so 
well, Henry Longfellow, The Little Pilgrim, and all the 
others. There was a table, too, where the story-books were 
kept. And in the day-time there were little folks busy with 
reading, singing and number work, just as you are, but at 
night,—ah ! that was the fairies’ time. 

Just as the silver moon shone through the window, light- 
ing up the room, there might be heard a rustle and flutter of 
fairy wings. Creeping from behind the pictures, sliding in 
on the moonbeams, slipping through the smallest cracks, 
with merry cries and shouts, the tiny beings came. They 
played tag around May’s chair, they danced on Ned’s desk, 
they ran races in the blackboard ledges. Some of the 
stronger ones climbed up on the table, and joining hands, 
they circled around the neat pile of books, singing a song 
much like the one that the rabbits sing in your readers. 


7 
“ Heigh ho, heigh ho! 
Dance and sing! 
Five little fairies 
All in a ring!” 


Every moonlight night the fairies came and had their good 
times, till at last an evening came when things did not go so 
well. Little silverwings tripped over an eraser which had 
been carelessly left in ihe ledge, and fell to the floor. Rose- 
bud became entangled in a baize string left untied, and 
could not get away. 

Then Bright Face suddenly cried—‘ Oh, oh, just look at 
our little white slippers!” White no longer, but soiled and 
torn. ‘See, the floor is covered with sand and mud, left by 
those school children. What. strange people they must be 
to like a dirty floor better than a clean one !” 

Just then there was a cry of pain from the dancers on the 
table. The books had been piled so carelessly that the 
touch of a fairy foot had toppled them over on the tiny 
dancers. Slowly they struggled out from under the heavy 
books, with torn wings and bruised feet. 

“Listen to me,” said the Fairy Queen, and the little folks 
all clustered around her. 

“T think the children of this room do not love us little 
fairies. See how they leave the room for us, all dirt and 
disorder. It has been worse and worse every night this 
week. I am afraid that we must give up our fairy dances 
and our lovely moonlight revels.” 

Then a murmur of grief and sorrow came from the little 
ones around her. “Not have any niore fun! Not havea 
place to play and sing! Dear Fairy Queen, can we not 
send a message to these children, telling them how unhappy 
they are making us?” So the Queen stretched her bright 
wings, and flew far away to another room where the teacher 
of that school room lay sleeping. She whispered in her ear, 
and the teacher dreamed all that I have told you. Next 
morning she told the children all about her dream. What 
do you think the children did? 

The next night found the fairies happier than ever, as 
they danced about, singing as before : 


“ Heigh ho, heigh ho, 
Dance and sing! 
Happy little fairies 


” 


All in a ring! 


The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of hin- 
drances, discouragements and impossibilities — it is this that 
in all things disiinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 
— Carlyle. 
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A Co-operative Flag. - 
Made by the Children. 
By SARAH E. Scaes, Lowell, Mass. 
MERICAN travellers tell us, that there is nothing which 
arouses so much enthusiasm and love of one’s country 


as to see our stars and stripes flying abroad. The 
young should have this love instilled early, and to this end 
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PRISRIILINLIS 


little lessons on 
the school- 
stories of pa- 


civics, flag drills, raising flags over 
houses of our land, and songs or 
triotic deeds, all contribute a share. 

Itis a recog- nized fact that children enjoy most 
that which they help to produce. Acting upon this 
fact, suppose, some day the teacher should say,— 

“ How many would like to help make a flag which we can 
hang on our walls?” 

I think there would be avery general response in favor of it. 

“ What colors shall we need?” “Red, white and blue.” 

“‘ How many stripes are there?” “Thirteen; seven are 
red and six are white.” 

“How many states are there in the Union now?” “ For- 
ty-four.” 

So we shall want that number of five pointed stars, which 
can be made by cutting one or two for a guide. Then by 
folding three or four thicknesses of white paper and cutting 
around the pattern, several can be made at once. 

The amount of paper will depend upon the size of the 
flag. If three inch squares are used, then the flag will be 
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about two and a half feet, by two, and eighteen paper fold- 
ings ina row. Ifa larger flag is wished, either have more 
in a row or use four-inch squares. 

If in the ordinary sized school each pupil contributes two 
or three red and white foldings with one blue, it is generally 
enough. 


To make this folding, any unit may be selected, but the 
one outlined below is the four pointed one. (See unit.) 


v Ne, 
ga 


_ 


Give directions, thus: diameters, diagonals, envelope, re- 
verse, fold ‘to centre, open all out, make table cloth, wind- 
mills, fundamental form, four-pointed star. 

These red and white units are 
pasted on cardboard, with the 
blue ones, which have pasted 
over them, the small five pointed 
stars which we made, commenc- 
ing with seven stars, then ar- | _ 
ranged as may be seen in the ays 
picture here given. ao *S 

This finishes the flag. Put the ta ‘. 
whole under pressure to dry. “ . 
Use paste. 

The origin, spirit, use of, the 
spirit of co-operation, and unselfishness, are all incident to 
the making and will not be overlooked by the careful 
teacher. 

The flag can be made for use on Washington’s birthday, 
or any national celebration. 


























The Star-Spangled Banner. 


Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there ; 
Oh say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host-in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, 


As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ! 
"Tis the STaR-SPANGLED BANNER ! oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ! 


Oh, thus be it ever, when free-men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and foul war’s desolation, 
Blest with victory and peace may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation, 
Then conquer we must, when our cause is so just, 
And this be our motto — “In Gop 1s our Trust ;” 
And the Star-SPANGLED BANNER in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 
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THE NATAL MORN. 


(Song for Washington’s Birthday.) 


Words by E. F. S. 
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Problems. 


(These problems are given to suggest variet 
for meen work.— Ep.) ” 


Arr. from SILcHER. Dan shot his toy gun ten times. 





Buoyantly. 7 RK iea Ben beat his drum one-half as many 
; —s times, and Ned blew his whistle 
three times. How many times did 
v eS oe s 
they all make a great noise? 
1. Ring out, ring out thegladsomebells, And let their notes re- sound, Till : 
2. Fling out yourstar-ry  ban-nershigh,At ear - ly morn-ing’s ray, Proud Danny was watching some old 








robins feeding their little ones. 
The father bird fed them half a 








dozen times. The mother bird 








fed them twice as many times. 
How many times did they both 
feed them ? 


How many shoes does it take 








ev - ‘ry heart with thrill -ing joy, 


em-blem of our free -dom wave, To 








Ex - ult- ant shall 
cel*- e-brate this 


to shoe three pairs of horses? 


A man had a ten dollar bill and 
two five dollar bills. He spent half 
of his money at one store and six 
dollars at another. How much had 
he left? 


re - bound. = 
day. 











2ee Peres 


Out of four weeks a man worked 
every working day but four. How 
many days did he work? 











wide the joy-ful sto - ry Up- on this fes - 


life sub-lime and glo - rious Has’ min-gled with the 


Helen picked five three leaved 
clovers and two four leaved clovers. 
How many leaves did they all have ? 
tal The 


*Mid 


morn; 


dawn; Susie found a dozen and a half 


of hen’s eggs in one nest, and nine 





















































— in another. She sold them for 
= twelve and a half cents a dozen. 
re How many cents did she receive? 
Eighteen boys were playing leap- 
| ; re ine frog : one-third of them went away 
ee = = and seven more came. How many 
amet 9, » 1 th laying ? 
— were then playing: 
v 2 a ovate ai 
na - tionnow re - joic - es, Our Wash-ing-ton is born : Willie picked twenty-two cher- 
din of bell and can - non, We _ hail this na - tal morn. ries. He saved half of them for 
DU Ne eae his mother, and gave three to each 
—— — ES Oe . 8 
. ~ |— of his three playmates. How many 
eo: play ) 
_— oo =e il had he left? 
s. E o =f. 
— a g b — a If a boy can trade one carne- 
lian for nine agates, how many 
It is through the courtesy of Ginn & Co., Publishers of ‘‘ The Coda’ from which this is taken that we are able to give agates can he get for three carne- 


this patriotic selection of music to the schools for the celebration of W ashington’s birthday. 


Charlie went riding on his Shetland pony. He rode 
three blocks on one street, three times as many blocks on 
the next street, and came back home the same way he went. 
How many blocks did he ride? 


Sam went down town with two dimes and a half. He 
bought peaches at three for ten cents, and had five cents 
left. How many peaches did he buy? 


If a small cake is worth thirty cents, and Nell buys ten 
cents worth, how much of it does she buy ? 


There were nineteen little soldier caps, hanging in a store 


window. A dozen and four little boys went in to buy some 
of them. When they came out there were only a half dozen 
caps left. Did they all buy one? 


A man bought four sets.of chairs. When they were being 
carried home the wagon tipped over and broke four chairs. 
How many were not broken? 


Which have the most corners, six oblongs or six triangles? 
How many more? 


Mary went to school five weeks, missing three days the 
first week and two days the last week. How many days was 
she in school? 


lians? 


Nellie had twenty cents. She bought bananas at three 
cents each. How many did she buy? 


Eight English sparorws were on a tree and twice as many 
on the ground. ‘Those on the tree flew down on the ground 
and then six pairs flew away. How many were left? 


Josie jumped the rope twenty-four times without stopping 
and Bess jumped five more than half as many times. How 
many more times did Josie jump than Bess? 


Twenty-four crows had a meeting in a corn-field. A man 
came by with a gun; one-third of them flew east and six 
flew west. The others flew up inatree. How many flew 
into a tree? 


How many wheels have three bicycles, three velocipedes, 
one express-wagon, and seven wheelbarrows ? 


An old turtle got into a farmer’s hot-bed of tomato plants: 
There were twenty-six rows of plants, and he broke down 
six less than half of the rows. How many rows were left? 


Grandpa brought in the milk pail with two gallons and 
three quarts of milk. Lily dipped it into the strainer for 
grandma with a pint cup. How many times did she have 
to dip? 
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“Twill put my 
candle in the 
window so he 


can see,”’ 


Washington and the Colt. 


When George Washington was a boy, his mother.had a 
colt so wild that nobody could tame him. One day George 
was out in the field with his friends, and he said, “I am 
going to ride the colt ; help me catch him.” 

The colt was caught and George got on his back. But 
the colt didn’t like that at all, and reared and plunged 
dreadfully. Yet with all the plunging, George Washington 
held tight and wouldn’t be thrown off. At last the colt gave 
a great bound into the air and fell back; and falling, was 
hurt so that he died. 

Then George Washington was very sorry, for he had not 
meant to harm the horse at all. 

By and by the boys went home with Washington. Their 
mother was very fond of horses, and especially of this one. 
“Young gentlemen,” she said “you have been out in 


_the pasture ; have you seen my blooded colt?” 


Then the boys were afraid to answer, and for a minute no 
one spoke. At last Washington said that he had ridden the 
colt and that the colt was dead. 

The young horse was a very valuable one, but though 
Washington’s mother was very sorry about it, do you not 
think she was glad that she had a son who would speak the 
truth always? 


Moss. 


It was only a piece of common moss, the children 
thought, as they saw it in their mother’s hand. 

“ Look at it with your spectacles, and with your thinking- 
caps on,” said their mother. 

With sharp eyes and good thinking, and a little help, this 
is what they found out about moss. 

That it is soft and velvety, and the lovliest green that can 
be thought of. That instead of being flat it is like a forest 
of tiny trees covered with green leaves. That the baby 
trees have little boxes filled with seed dust, with queer 
peaked caps on them, That in cold counries where there 
is not much grass, sometimes animals eat moss. That it 
helps to make the soil rich and good. 

“ But I love it best because it is so pretty,” said Philip, 
laying it against his cheek. 
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STORIES. 


The Light in the Window. 


Elsie lived in the country. Her father was a doctor, and 
very often he would be called in the very middle of the 
night to some sick person miles out from the village. 

One snowy night the door bell rang hard. It woke even 
Elsie, who was sound asleep in her pretty little brass crib. 

“Poor papa,” said Elsie to herself, as she heard him 
harnessing old Dick in the yard. “I will put my candle in 
the window so he can see. 

Papa saw the candle as he rode out through the gate and 
was glad. 

“T shall keep awake till you come back, papa!” said 
Elsie to herself as she crept into her crib. The candle 
burned all night long. Papa saw it sending its light away 
down the road, when he came home. 

“How funny, papa,” said Elsie in the morning, “ My 
eyes just wouldn’t keep open. And I meant to watch for 
you, and come to the window when you drove into the 
yard.’” 

“Never mind,” said papa, taking her up in hisarms. “I 
saw your love in the candle-light, and knew you were watch- 
ing just the same as if your eyes had been wide open.” 


Where Wood Comes From. 


The children had been laying tooth-picks in fours for 
their number work. 

“Carrie,” said Miss Ames, ‘“‘ What are tooth-picks made 
of?” 

Carrie said they were made of sticks; but she didn’t 
know any more. Jane said they were made of wood, but 
she couldn’t tell where the wood came from. 

At last Miss Ames found a girl who knew all about it, and 
what has to be done to the tree before they are made into 
tooth-picks. Then they tried to see who could think of the 
most things made out of wood. 


What the Flag Does. 


“ Children,” Miss Black said, taking the flag in her hand ; 
“do any of you know what the flag can do for you?” 

John Hall knew, and this is what he said : 

“If we were in another country and anybody tried to 
hurt us, if we have this flag with us, and said it was our flag, 
people would be’ afraid to trouble us.” 

“Then how much we ought to love the flag!” said Miss 
Black, smoothing it gently with her hand. 


The Home of the Doves. 


There were always doves about the church, and Arthur 
never tired of watching them. ‘The church was a beautiful 
place, even in winter, with no green grass around it and no 
green leaves on its walls. For the bare stems of the ivy 
clung to the brown stones, and made soft brown lace all 
over them. Up and down the doves flew, past the stained 
glass windows, down into the street; then up again to the 
high arches. One even rested on the cross. 

Arthur loved the church for many reasons, and he used 
to wish he were a dove so he could live there. 

One day when he was going home from school, as he was 
passing the church one of the boys ran against him and 
knocked his books out of his hand. I think it was an acci- 
dent. But Arthur was angry. He said something sharp, 
and was just going to strike, when a dove flew close to his 
head. 

Of course it was only a fancy, but it seemed to Arthur as 
if the dove whispered, “‘ You are not good enough to live in 
the church yet.” 
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“You'd scarce expect one of my 
To speak in public on the stage.’ 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Two Exercises. 


1. 
The Planting of the Nation. 


Decorations. 


| Each child should wear a small flag. The large school flag, if there 
is one, stands in one corner ready to be used during the exercise. Flags 
or bunting on the walls, with a liberal use of evergreen will add to the 
effect. Ifthe crildren can make and bring them, small hatchets cut from 
cardboard and gilded, at a trifling cost, may be prominent in the decora- 
tions. Busy teachers who must do all themselves, can easily obtain good 
effects by massing evergreen vines or boughs, and placing flags around 
Washington’s portrait. | 


Concert Recitation. 


H Mother Country, thy children are we ! 
O Dear to thy heart must thy little ones be, 
Take our glad songs and our hearts’ love to-day, 
Hark to the words that thy little ones say. 


Song. God Bless Our Native Land. 


Air. America. 


“God bless our native land ! 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and night ; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By Thy great might! 


- 


* For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies, 

On Him we wait ; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To thee aloud we cry, 

God save the state !”’ 


The Flower of Freedom. 


[ May be read by a child, or given by teacher. ] 


Over in a far county the precious flower of freedom was 
in danger. The storms blew fierce and wild, and men said, 
“ The flower will die. How shall we save the flower we love 
so well? Here there is no shelter from the cruel winds that 
blow.” 

So the men sought if they might find a better home for 
freedom. First they went only a little way from home and 
tried to plant their flower. But the garden was strange, and 
they said, “ Let us go to a new place far away, and make 
there a garden like the one at home, so that we and our 
children will not feel homesick and strange.’’ 

In the good ship Mayflower, they sailed across the ocean, 
until they found a home. There in their new home they 
planted freedom, and there it is growing still. 


[In upper grades the following explanation might be given conversa- 
tionally by the pupils. Or the teacher may coninue. | 


What the Story Means. 


Now let us see what our story means. The far country 
was England, and long ago the King would not let people 
worship God their own way. That is what is meant by free- 
dom being in danger. 

Planting freedom in a new place means, that these Eng- 
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lishmen that the king troubled, went to Holland, a place 
not far from England, where they were treated kihdly. 

The garden being strange means that the people of Hol- 
land spoke a different language, and lived and acted differ- 
ently from English people. 

So these English families left Holland, and came to Mas- 
sachusetts, and here they made a new home, the home that 
is ours now. 

Concert Recitation. 


Over the seas in the white-winged ship. 
A weary journey to go, 

Came fathers, and mothers, and children, too, 
In the days so long ago. 


Let us bless the wind that blew them here, 
For surely the world must know 

How stout were their arms, and bold their hearts, 
In the days so long ago. 


The Thirteen Colonies. 


(Thirteen children go out, one by one, taking places in a 
line. Each wears a paper bearing the name of the state. 
Each announces himself on taking his place, some distance 
From each other.) 


1. Vircmnia. I am the oldest state of all. 


2. New York. The Dutch found me, and Henry Hud- 
son came in his ship, Half-Moon, and showed them the way. 


3- Massacuusetts. I landed on Plymouth Rock. 


4. New Hampsuire. My prople came because 
wanted good fishing. 


5. New Jersey. I used to belong to two Englismen, 
and people called me the Jerseys. 


6. DerLtawarReE. The Sweedes settled me at first. 
called New Sweden. 


7. MARYLAND. 


they 


I was 


My people were very kind to strangers. 
8. Connecticut. They hid my charter in an oak tree. 


9g. Ruope IsLanp. Brave Roger Williams found a home 
with me, where nobody could trouble him. 


We are sisters. The French 
10. NORTH Pang wae 


settled us, and nam 
11. SOUTH CAROLINA. ¢ d named us for 


Charles, their King. 
12. PENNSYLVANIA. I am the state of the good William 
Penn, the friend of the Indians. 


13. Georcia. I am the state where a kind Englisman 
came, to make a home for poor people. 

(Enter Benjamin Franklin, in fur and spectacles.) 

Franklin, These colonists don’t keep together at all. 
They need a flag. Why don’t you have a flag? 

( Zhey remain standing apart with folded arms. Benjamin 
Franklin retires, saying emphatically as he goes out,) “You'll 
never prosper till you have a flag.” 


Concert Recitation. The Story of Sorrow. 


(The school may be divided into two sections for this reci- 
tation, one giving the four long lines, the other responding 
softly with the short lines.) 


Tell the story of sorrow, 
Low, speak low, 

Sorrow that fell on our country fair, 
Long ago. 


Tell the danger that came to her. 
From the foe, 

Days of sorrow and weeping, 
Low, speak low. 


( While this is being said, the colonies look very sober, with 
their eyes cast down. As the end is reached they move some- 
what nearer one_another.) 

[As before, bring out the explanation conversationally, if possible. If 
it must be given by the teacher, her own informal treatment will be best. 
The following is a suggestion- ] 

The sorrow here means the war that happened long ago, 
before any of us were alive,—the War of the Revolution,— 
in which the colonies fought against England. It was a 

























































































































































cruel time for the poor struggling people that had come here 
fora new home. But it made us a free country. George 
Washington was a great general in the war. 

(Enter George Washington, dressed in over-coat, soft, large 
hat, rolled so as to point over forehead, bringing the flag. 
Children in seats shout his name together. He presents the 
flag to the colonies. They join hands and eagerly crowd 
about him as he holds the flag. Children in seats salute flag 
with Chautauqua salute, that is, sudden and simultaneous 
waving of handkerchiefs.) 

TaBLeau. Washington surrounded by the colonies; he holds 
flag over them. They grasp it, aud shelter themselves under 
tt. 

( Children all take seats. All sing “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Children hold small flags, large one is hela in front. 
At chorus all wave flags. At the end, all hold flags aloft, 
still, a moment, for tableau effect.) 





Exercise II. 


Crowning the Hero. 


Song. America. 


(A picture of Washington stands upon a table within easy 
reach of the children. Ten children go out and stand, five on 
each side of the picture. One carries a green wreath made 
stiff so as to keep its shape perfectly, large enough to surround 
the picture. The others carry each a flower or a piece of 
evergreen, or a small wreath. All carry small flags.) 

Teacher. Who was George Washington? 

School. George Washington was the first President of the 
United States. “ First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

(Children in seats give Chautauqua salute, thal is, by a 
swift, simultaneous movement they wave handkerchiefs. This 
should be done instantly as they finish speaking, all looking 
towards the picture, and directing their salute to it. The 
salute is the signal for the ten who are standing by the picture 
to decorate it. First the large wreath is hung around the 
picture If this proves troublesome, it may, instead, be placed 
on the table before the picture. Then the others go and lay 
their flowers before it. As they step away from the table they 
gather around the picture, holding their small flags so as to 
Jorm a circle, framing it. After this tableau they take their 
seats. 

As soon as the children in the seats give the salute before 
mentioned, they begin singing the following song, continuing 
during the decorations. ) 

Washington. 
** Maryland, My Maryland.” 
We meet to-day to sing thy praise, 

Washington, our Washington ! 
Who guided us through darkest days, 

Washington, our Washington. 


Arr. 


We bless thee for our land made free, 
For happy homes, for liberty, 

For peace which reigns from sea to sea, 
Washington, our Washington ! 


( Repeat this stanza if the decoration is not finished.) 
Teacher. What did Washington say? 


School (in concert.) Think before you speak. 
Speak not evil of the absent. 
Honor and obey your parents. 
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Be careful to keep your promise. 


Labor to keep alive in your heart that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience. 


( Continued. ) 


We would they grateful children be, 
Washington, our Washington ; 

Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee, 
Washington, our Washington. 


Oh may our hearts and hands be pure, 
Our lives unstained, our honor sure ; 

So may our blessed land endure, 
Washington, our Washington ! 


What did Washington do? 


Children (singly). 
mother. 


Teacher. 


George Washington was good to his 


He was patient. 

He was kind and thoughtful. 

He could keep his temper. 
George Washington told the truth. 
He loved his country. 


In the Revolutionary war, George’ Washington was gen- 
eral of all our armies. 


He was brave and helpful when everyone else was dis- 
couraged. 


He was so wise, so strong, so true, that he guided us to 
victory. 


George Washington saved his country ! 


Song. Star Spangled Banner. 


(At chorus children in seats wave small flags, large flag in 
Sront waved.) 


A Flag March. 


(Close with flag march. Form a double row of flags for 
children tomarch under. This is done by letting two rows at 
extreme left or right file out and form in front, in two rows, 
Jacing one another. Each holds flag high and crosses it with 
his opposite ueighbors. The rest of the school march under 
them, each holding his flag againsthis breast. After they pass 
under, they may raise their flags. As they pass the picture, 
cach should look atit steadily. If a long march is desired, 
they may file before the picture twice, the second time laying 
ther flags on the table before it, or putting themin the wreath. 
The children sing in marching the following song.) 


Our Starry Banner. 


Air. “ John Brown:”’ 


Dear, oh dear to us is our own beloved land, 

May we serve it evermore with loyal heart and hand, 

May its banner wave as long as ever mountains stand, 
God’s power is marching on. 


Chorus. Glory, glory, hallelujnh ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 


God’s power is marching on. 


Glory and thanksgiving for the name of Washington, 

Praise him for his victories, for duty nobly done ; 

Honor him and bless him for our country’s greatest son, 
Hurrah for Washington ! 


Chorus. Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Spread our starry banner, let it float from sea to sea, 
Let the strangers find a home beneath its folds so free ; 
They shall be our brothers, they shall sing as well as we 
God bless our country’s flag ! 


Chorus. 


Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 












February Twenty-Second. 


In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 
This very month and day, 

Winking and blinking at the light, 
A little baby lay. 


No doubt they thought the little man 
A goodly child enough ; 

But time has proved that he was made 
Of most uncommon stuff. 


The little babe became a man 
That everybody knew 

Would finish well what he began, 
And prove both firm and true. 


So when the Revolution came, 
That made our nation free, 
They couldn’t find a better man 

For general, you see. 


As general, he never failed 
Or faltered : so they thought 
He ought to be the president, 
And so I’m sure he ought. 


And then he did his part so well. 
As president,— ’twas plain 
They couldn’t do a better thing 
Than choose him yet again. 


Through all his life they loved him well, 
And mourned him when he died ; 
And, ever since, his noble name 
Has been our nation’s pride. 


The lesson of his life is clear, 
And easy, quite, to guess, 
Be firm and true, if you would make 
Your life a grand success. 
— Foy Allison. 


A Flag Day. 


“The stories of battle and raid, 
In the times when our flag was made, 
Oh, let them be often told. 
And the stripes and stars we’ll raise, 
In token of thanks and praise 
To one, in the grand old days, 
Most patient, and wise and bold. 


“Tn honor of truth and right, 
In honor of courage and might, 
And the will that makes a way, 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of fame well won, 
In honor of Washington, 
Our flag is floating to-day.” 





Formula for Saluting the Flag. 


Country, ONE LANGUAGE, ONE FLac.” 
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‘« | Grve My Heap anp My Heart to My Country. ONE 


John Henry Jones. 


“T think I'll be like Washington, 
As dignified and wise ; 
Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 


“ And then, perhaps, when I am old, 
People will celebrate 
The birthday of John Henry Jones,. . 
And I shall live in state. 


“John Henry Jones is me, you know,— 
Oh, ’twill be jolly fun 
To have my birthday set apart 
Like that of Washington.” 


A Talk with Grandpa. 


**No school to-day! No school to-day!” 
The children shouted, wild with glee. 
“But why,” said grandpa. “Tell me, pray, 

Why such a thing should be? 
Tis but the middle of the week ! 
*Twas-Christmas lately, and New Year’s ! 
Don’t hurry off to hide and seek ; 
There’s some mistake, my dears.” 


“No, no! There’s surely no mistake, 
A holiday we have again ; 
We're sure our ears were wide awake, 
The teacher said it plain.” 
“But why?” “Grandpa, you ought to know ! 
On such a February morn, 
More than a hundred years ago, 
George Washington was born.” 


“George Washington? And who was he?” 
“A manly boy that told no lies ; 
He grew to be a general, 
So brave, and good, and wise ! 
And first in war, and first in peace, 
First also in a nation’s heart, 
His birthdsy we shall never cease 
To love and set apart. 
“You just pretend! you can’t forget!” 
Said grandpa, “Well, you’ve found me out ! 
I own I do remember yet, 
- That following him about 
For freedom’s sake, my grandsire won 
A wooden leg !—and proudly wore 
The trophy when the war was done ! 
You’ve heard the tale before.”’ 
—M. A. C. 


A Puzzling Question. 


If all the trees were cherry-trees, 
And every little boy 
Should have, like young George Washington, 
A hatchet for a toy, 
And use it in a way unwise, 
What should we do for cherry-pies? 
—Anna M. Pratt. 














































































































Counting the Months. 


“February, March, April: then comes spring, 
And the birds begin to sing ; 
And the grasses, cool and sweet, 
Tangle round the children’s feet ; 
And the buds and blossoms gay 
Dress themselves to greet the May. 





Our Flag. 


“ Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the ScHoot that stands for all,— 
Hail, flag of Liberty ! All Hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come.” 


February. 


Here comes jolly February, 
Month of storms and month of thaws ; 
Month when winter slips her fetters, 
Spite of Ice-Kings sternest laws ; 
Month when happy birds are mated, 
Month of good St. Valentine. 


Shortest month of all, we greet thee ! 
Bring us clouds or bring us sun, 
Surely we all bid thee welcome, 
Month that gave us Washington ! 
—E£. C. D. 


F-E-B. 


‘Now turn one leaf of your calendar ; see, 
Here’s a grand little month called F-e-b ; 
With holiday rites it marks the morn 
When America’s best-beloved was born : 
’Tis the shortest and fleetest of all the year, 
And the last of Winter—so never fear. 
He may whistle and howl and grumble and growl, 
But he’ll soon be going, my dear.” 


Ours. 


Napoleon waa great, I know, 
And Julius Cesar, and all the rest ; 
But they don’t belong to us, and so 
I like George Washington the best. 
— Ginn & Co. 


The Snowflake Party. 


Little Miss Snowflake gave a party 
Out in the field last night ; 
There were ever so many invited, 
And all came dressed in white. 


Each rode in a little carriage 
Made of a tiny breeze, - 
Which floated softly, slowly down, 
With the most delightful ease. 
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They played their airy little games 
With footsteps soft and light, 
Then, to the sound of the whistling winds 
They danced, and danced all night. 




























At the first faint dawn of morning 
They softly sank to rest ; 
And the field that had looked so bare and brown, 
In a pure white robe was drest. 
—S. S. Palmer. 


A Big, Big Piece of Pie. 
Our Ollie went to his bed 
With tears just back of his eyes, 
Apd a pain, because, as his sister said, 
He was “overly fond of pies.” 
He dreamed the dreadfullest dreams,— 
As dreadful as they could be ; 
For a big, big piece of pie, it seems, 
Is a bad, bad thing for tea. 


He dreamed of a terrible snow 
That fell from an inky sky, 
And every flake that the winds did blow 
Was big as a pumpkin pie! 
All in a heap ’twas laid, 
While the rude wind laughed in glee, 
But oh, the deep, deep drift that it made 
Was a sad, sad thing to see. 


Then he thought the summer was dead, 
And winter would always stay ; 

That an iceberg ledge was his only bed, 
And a glacier his home by day. 
And the sun, too late he rose, 
And he went to bed too soon, 

And a long, long icicle hung from the nose 
Of the cold, cold man-in-the-moon. 


He turned to his sister ; oh, 
How lonely and sad he felt 
When he found she was made of ice and snow 
Which a hug would be sure to melt? 
Just think of the dreams he had, 
As dreadful as dreams could be ! 
Oh, a big, big piece of pie is bad 
For a small, small boy at tea ! 
—E. M. Bumstead. 


Nearest the Spring. 


Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 


Ah! lend me your little ear, love ! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing ; 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest the spring. 
-—Mrs. Whitney. 


A: Holiday. 


“'Twenty-second of February ! 
Girls and boys, let’s laugh and be merry, 
Sing and dance, jump and play, 
Make the most of our holiday. 


“Come with your sleds now, Harry and Will, 
Puff and pant up the long, steep hill, 
Crackly ice and crispy snow, 

Up we come, and then down we go. 





“Down the hill and across the pond, 
And over the road to the river beyond, 
Oh, if only the world were all down hill, 
From November to March we’d be coasting still.” 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


Heart Politeness. 


I was in a street car in Boston the other day. And the 
following incident occurred that set me thinking. 

It was a sunny Sunday afternoon and all in the car were 
looking their best. Dr. Everett Edward Hale was among the 
number. A working woman, poorly dressed, entered the 
car with a huge bundle, wrapped in that peculiar blue calico, 
that proclaimed the washer-woman, unmistakably. The car 
was apparently full; she gave one hurried, apologetic look 
and prepared to stand. Nota soul stirred in the car, but 
Dr. Hale. Without a moment’s hesitation he moved along 
and signed the woman to come and sit beside him, which 
she did, to his probable inconvenience, though he gave no 
sign. Dr. Hale’s action was not caused by any desire to do 
a courteous thing because he felt it obligatory or because he 
desired to set an example to others, but it was characterized 
by that “‘of-course”’ kind of manner that showed a recog- 
nition of fairness, justice and human equality, that grew out 
of the mental and spiritual fibre of the man. He immedi- 
ately sank into his former absorbed state, when he had 
seemed to notice no one. ‘The action was almost auto- 
matic, because of his habit of heart politeness. 


How Can We Teach This? 


What can we do, as teachers to implant this quality of 
politeness in our children? A perfunctory way of doing a 
kind act as if half reluctant and half compelled, is common 
enough: but an instantaneous, unquestioning admission of 
the rights of others is not so common. ‘There are constant 
opportunities in the school room for teaching this quality of 
politeness, but not by talking about it all the while ; the less 
talk about such things the better. If the teacher will set the 
example herself in the numberless opportunities presented 
to her, and then take it as a matter of course that the 
children will do likewise, they will soon catch the spirit and 
acquire the habit of recognizing the rights of others in little 
things. And if they fail, a look of surprise and regret from 
the teacher is worth a half dozen little sermons on ethics. 


Ethics in the School Room. 


This matter of ethical teaching in the school room seems 
to be terribly overstrained. Teachers seem to conceive it 
to be a thing set apart to be taught as a separate subject, 
like reading, or number and when once done, to be well 
over for the day. ¢thics in the school room is the moral 
atmosphere of the school room just as the ethical quality in a 
human being is the moral atmosphere that is radiated from 
that being and is felt by others. 

“I was driven to despair one day to know what to teach 
for morals, when I took up a book, etc.,”’ said one teacher 
to another in recommending a little book of stories prepared 
for children. 

“ Driven to despair to know what to teach for morals!” 
What an admission! Every ten minutes in the school room 
and play ground offer such unmatched opportunities for this 
work, that a teacher must be blind and stultified by the 
routine ritualism of program work not to see and recognize 
them when they present themselves. The teacher who 
relies upon books or educational journals for material to aid 
her in teaching ethics must be mournfully wanting in the 
quick sensibility that feels the discord of selfishness and 
indifference to others which mar the harmony of daily inter- 
course. 
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A Great Mistake. 


To record such offences and to hold up the offender to 
the school as a personal warning, is the greatest mistake a 
teacher can make in an attempt at moral instruction. All 
the tact and delicacy inherited or to be acquired is needed 
to handle such a dangerous weapon as personal application. 
It is so much wiser to duplicate the little incident or circum- 
stance by locating it away off somewhere else where wrong 
things happen. The listening offender will feel it — never 
fear —and the teacher has cultivated tenderness of feeling 
instead of blunting it. 


What are you Reading? 


Does your home life—or your single room if you are 
“ boarding ’’— reflect what your tastes are in the matter of 
books? Would a visitor to your home-room find any book 
of solid reading or a text book of study close by, showing 
that it was taken up at odd minutes? Would there be one 
of the best magazines in close relation to the easiest chair? 
Would there be any children’s literature about? Would 
there be a good story by one of the best authors to relieve 
the tension when you come home from school? AZ these, 
I hope, if they can be afforded in these days when wants 
are many and dollars are few. The study part to begin 
with ; half the year has gone,— have you studiously read 
one solid book this year? Have you taken up one subject 
of study alone or in connection with any circle, club or soci- 
ety? Have you kept along in any degree with the popular 
literary works that are generally discussed by the best- 
informed people? Have you read a daily or weekly news- 
paper this year? Do you enjoy children’s magazines? 
Every primary teacher will find herself rested, rejuvenated 
and better fitted for her work to take up the delightful little 
periodicals prepared for children. They are pure rest and 
refreshment. The arrival of 


Saint Nicholas 


at the editorial desk, is always a signal for laying down the 
pen, and giving a charming half-hour to its delights. We 
were all born too early or this magazine came too late into 
this century’s progress for us to revel init as children. But 
it is quite possible for us to step out of life’s wearisome 
round and run away into Child-Land with the Saint Nicholas 
people and live many a half-hour with the enchanting little 
folks that live, laugh, hope, love and dance away on these 
beautiful pages. We shall come back again to life’s work 
completely freshened and “ made over” in spirit. Don’t 
ignore the children’s magazines, teachers. They are like 
dewdrops and daisies to tired, world-worn hearts and brains. 


Something New. 


Have you seen the Cross Transparent Slate. (Ginn and 
Co. Boston.) It is intended to help the little children in the 
public schools in learning to draw from the object. Read 
a description of it in the book columns of this number, and 
send for a slate and try it for yourselves. It is worth your 
trial at any rate. An expert from School of Drawing, Art 
Museum, Boston, says: 


“ If it is tried, it will, 1 am sure, be proved the best plan ever used for makin 
beginners learn how to see, which is all the science of drawing. I am convinced o 
its usefulness.”” 


Our Picture. 
The Engraving of Washington. 


So generous was the appreciation of our art picture sent 
out with the Christmas number of Primary Epucation, that 
we are encouraged to send forth another equally rich in 
tone and artistic in finish. Our engraving of Washington 
that reaches you with this number of the journal is in every 
way equal to Plockhorst’s in the recent December number, 
and will, we trust, be found worthy of a frame and a place 
upon the walls of every school-room. 
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ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. 
Badenoch. 305 pages. Macmillan & Co.: New 
York. 


This is not a child’s book, and yet it is full of 
the kind of information that a child will enjoy 
and assimulate. It is scientific without being 
dry, and deals with facts without blunting the 
imagination, but rather stimulates it by open- 
ing up the secrets of the insect world in plain 
language. But few scientific terms are intro- 
duced and a glossary is added at the close of 
the volume giving their meaning in simple 
language. 

The book is divided into seven chapters; 
viz., The Metamorphoses of Insects. Food of 
Insects. Hermit Homes. Social Homes (II). 
The Defences of Insects; or, Protection as De- 
rived from colour (II). There are 55 illustra- 
trations, which are exceptionally fine in sub- 
ject and execution. The book is handsomely 
bound iu dark blue and gold with heavy paper 
and large clear type. 

Teachers who are searching for reliable 
information in elementary science — and who 
is not?— will find a mine of wealth here of just 
the nature to take into the school-room. 

Primary teachers will be able to put the 
material of the book into their own language 
and hold the interest of the smallest children. 
It opens up a world of scientific mystery that 
is full of suggestive help to the teachers » ho 
seek to teach the little ones to see the adapta- 
tion of each living creature to its place in the 
economy of nature. 


PRINCE DIMPLE ON HIS TRAVELS, PRINCE 
DIMPLE AND HIS EvERYDAY DOINGS, PRINCE 
DIMPLE’s FURTHER DoINGs. By Mrs. George 
R. Paull, New York: Anson D. F. Ranpolph & 
Co. 
This series of the doings of a little boy in his 
home are told for the little boys and girls 
everywhere. They are veritable pictures of 
the home life of a little boy during the three 
years of his short life on earth, and are just 
like the events that happen in the everyday 
life of thousands of other children. And for 
this reason they will be full of interest to all. 
children. The stories are short,—a rare virtue 
in storiesforchildren. They are full of childish 
sayings and doings, but they are not trifling in 
tone or silly in style. A mother would feel 
that she had a mine of delightful entertain- 
ment for her little ones, with these books in 
her possession to read at all times. They are 
fully illustrated and children would never tire 
of seeing and hearing about another little boy 
who was neither impossibly good nor improb- 
ably bright. 

Teachers of first and second year grades in 
public schools would find these delightful read- 
ing for the schoolroom, either to read to the 
children, or to be read by the children them- 
selves. But one objection presents itself. 
Teachers salaries do not permit them to buy 
books as expensively bound as are these for 
their children. It is to be hoped that the pub 
lishers will put them in cheaper form, and 
thus give all mothers and teachers an opportu- 
nity to enjoy them. 


THE CROSS TRANSPARENT DRAWING SLATE. 
School size, 7x10, 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This is a little slate of clear glass, framed 
like the ordinary slate used in primary 
schools and of about the same size. It has the 
protection of one pasteboard cover and has 
also a pencil as a pat of its outfit, made 
specia'ly to draw upon glass. 

Its object is to assist the pupils in the lower 
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grammar and higher primary grades to learn 
to draw directly from the object. The object 
is placed before the pupil, who draws it as he 
sees it. To ascertain its correctness he tests it 
by holding the glass between the eye and the 
object, comparing the likeness of the two. The 
incorrect proportion of the pupil’s work, will 
then be apparent, and he only has to rub it out 
with dry or damp cloth and try it over again. 
The children thus acquire the power of criticis- 
ing their own work, and if this is mastered, 
why not the ability to correct it? Teachers 
will find it worth their while to try this little 
slate and ascertain for themselves what the 
probable result will be in putting it in the 
hands of thechildren. It is recommended by 
many experts from art schools, but teachers 
accustomed to the everyday training of little 
children in drawing will be the best judges as 
to its practicability in public schools. 


CHILD’s HAND-BOOK, For Collecting Stories 
and Pictures of Animals. New York: William 
Beverly Harrison. 

This is a book made up onthe scrap book 
plan. It is mostly blank pages with other, 
printed pages, inserted here and there to 
direct the teacher as to the purpose of the 
work, and to give scientific knowledge on 
which to build a book that shall be something 
more than a mere picture book to the children. 
A classification of animals is made, and every 
picture selected by the chilren is to find its own 
proper place. Everybody knows the inherent 
passion of children to select and mount pic- 
tures. This book gives this opportunity and 
ample space, while the book is so attractively 
bound that the child will feel a pride in doing 
his work well. The plan of the book is one 
more opportunity provided by modern educa- 
tion for the child to acquire knowledge while 
following its own bent and inclination. The 
book can be obtained in Boston at the school 
furnishing house of J. L. Hammett. 


SynonrMs. By John H Bechtel. 226 pages. 
The Penn. Publishing Co : Philadelphia. 

This is a valuable little book, of convenient 
size for the writing desk, and as its name in- 
dicates, designed to assist the writer to select 
quickly the best words to express his mean 
ings. It is not so full as to be wearisome, and 
yet not so barren in suggestion as many little 
books of this sort. The appropriate preposi- 
tions found in connection with many verbs 
and adjectives will be appreciated by those 
who incorrectly use such expressions as “ cor- 
responds with” for ‘‘ corresponds to” or “ dif- 
terent than ” for “ different trom.” 

It is neatly bound in gray tint and silver and 
will be appreciated by writers and authors 
who seek its assistance. 


QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Agnes H. Morton, 
B.O. 187 pages. : 


A little volume of well stocked pithy quota- 
tions is always a valuable manual for writers 
and students in literature to have within hand- 
reach. This little book has brought together 
many hundred sayings of well-known authors 
conveniently arranged in alphabetical order. 
The popular quotations in current use are 
accredited to their true sources, and thus the 
book becomes a little text-book in the best lit- 
erature, full of reliable information. One val- 
uable feature of the book is the division of 
characteristic lines from'well-known authors. 

Since literature is becoming popular as a 
part of the public school work, a book likethis 
will be exceedingly useful to teachers who can- 
not find time in their busy lives to search for 
the “ gems” they wish to use. Bound in the 
same attractive style as “synonyms,” it will 
be a fitting companion book. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STaTes. By Dr. J.M.Rice. New York: The 
Century Co. 

These papers were so discussed, not to 
repeat the word minus the first syllable that 
any criticism here would be merely repetition. 
These well-known papers are here in handy 
fashion to read. Dr. Rice may have been 
hasty in many of his conclusions, but any 
one acquainted with the work done in the 





schoolrooms of the land knows that he tells a © 
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great many truths that ought to be told. He 
does not always strike the true reason why 
schools are poor, and we fear that changes for 
the betier will only be temporary, while the 
selection of the teachers and the conditions 
under which they work are controlled by the 
present legislative bodies. 





— Miss Frances E. Willard contributes to 
Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, the London 
Woman’s Herald, an appreciative sketch of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. Miss Willard says, “As a 
pioneer in the most unpopular of all reforms, 
Mrs. Stone has perhaps suffered more than 
almost any of her associates. When the 
‘woman movement’ has moved on to victory, 
and no artificial limitations hedge her from 
helping humanity to the limit of her power, 
the name of Lucy Stone will stand beside that 
of John Hampden in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 


—One of the features of the Popular Science 
Monthly for 1894, will be a series of articles on 
the evolution of ethics, by Prof. E. P. Evans. 
The first of this series, dealing with “The 
Ethics of Tribal Society,” opened the January 
number. It shows that among the ancient 
Hebrews, Greeks, Germans, and other peoples, 
when in an undeveloped social stage, acts of 
violence o1 plunder were not deemed wrong if 
c-mmi'ted against a member of another 
tribe. Tracex of this spirit persist among even 
civilized people at the present day. 


—“ Bright Light” is the cheerful name of Mr. 
8. W. Straub’s new Singing Book for Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Meetings. Over 
one hundred hymn writers and over fifty com- 
posers are represented, making the most re- 
freshing variety.. It is well bound and the 
type is clear. It contains208 pages. The price 
is 35c. The publishers, 8. W. Straub & Co., 245 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois, offer to mail one 
copy of “ Bright Light” for examination upon 
receipt of We. 


—No writer of to-day is more widely read 
than the young Englishman whose remarka- 
ble genius dawned on the Western world only 
afew years ago, and whore tales have now 
won their way wherever the English language 
is spoken. When Rudyard Kipling was a boy 
in India he used to read St. Nicholas, and now 
he takes his turn at bringing delight to the 
thousands of young folk who read it to-day. 
He has written for St. Nicholas a series ot 
remarkable stories of boy and girl life in the 
jungle and with animals, one of which will 
appear every month for the present. 


—The Minister of Education, Toronto, Ont., 
is having prepared by J. George Hodgins,MA., 
LL.D., (ex-Deputy), for publication, at an 
early day, a series of official documents, let- 
ters and papers, under the above title, and 
designed to illustrate the History of Education 
in this Province since 1792-1795. 

Persons having any letters, papers,or docu- 
ments relating to the establishment of local 
schools, or institutions of learning between 
the years named and 1840, would greatly 
oblige the Minister by letting him know of 
their existence, or by sending to him copies 
of them. JOHN MILLAR, Deputy Minister. 


— McLellan’s “ Applied Psychology” is the 
most helpful and practical work of the kind 
that I have seen. It should beon every teach- 
er’s table. The chapter on the “ Art of Ques- 
tioning,”’ is alone worth more than the price 
of the book to any teacher who will study it. 

J. K. ELLWoop. 





4isop’s Fables (large type edition) is a wel- 
come protest against the aqueous nonsense 
offered to children of the First Grade. 
W.-N. HAILMAN. 


a@ “‘ The time has come when there should 
be no break in the continuity of literature in 
the schools; from the day when the child 
begins to hold a book in his hands until the 
day when he leaves the public school he 
should ‘steadily and uninterruptedly be pre- 
sented with genuine literature.” — ITORACE E, 
SCUDDER, 





